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THE WEEK. 


THE question of Crete and Greece 
has made considerable progress 
during the week, and we are 
glad to believe that the progress 
has been wholly in the right direction. The reply of 
the Greek Government to the Note of the Powers, 
supplemented as it has been by subsequent semi- 
official communications, seems to furnish a fair 
basis for negotiation. The English Government, 
through Lord Salisbury, has declared that the 
liberation of Crete is the first object it has in 
view, and the Prime Minister has only to make 
it clear that until Cretan freedom has been 
secured he will be no party to any coercion of 
Greece, in order to remove one of the chief obstacles 
to a cordial union of all parties in this country in 
support of the Ministry. The Greek Government, 
on the other hand, has shown that it does not wish 
to take up an attitude of hopeless defiance towards 
the Great Powers, but that it is prepared to yield a 
great deal if the freedom of the Cretans can be 
secured. In these circumstances it seems reasonable 
to hope that the negotiations which are now being 
so actively carried on will result in a pacific solution 
of the problem. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


MANY demonstrations of public opinion on the 
Greek Question have taken place during the week, 
and, so far as we have been able to perceive, these 
demonstrations have been uniformly favourable to 
the action of the Greeks, and opposed to the employ- 
ment of British forces for the purpose of coercing 
them. If it cannot be said that these popular 
demonstrations have reached the point in numbers 
and in influence which was attained in 1876 at the 
time of the Bulgarian atrocities, they still surpass any- 
thing that has been witnessed since then. The open- 
air meeting in Hyde Park last Sunday, although it 
had been called at forty-eight hours’ notice, and was 
not properly organised, attracted an enormous crowd; 
and the various meetings which have been held in 
public halls have been both crowded and enthusiastic. 
Many things have been said at these meetings which 
are unwise; but the broad fact remains that 
the meetings and demonstrations have conclusively 
proved that the majority of Englishmen sympathise 
ardently with the Greeks, and are bitterly opposed 
to any action by our Government which might seem 
to be unfriendly to the Greek cause. 


THERE has been no discussion on the burning 
question in either House of Parliament during the 





week, but an important statement was made by 
Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
night. Sir William Harcourt, whilst expressing 
the wish of himself and his colleagues not to 
embarrass the Government in the negotiations 
consequent upon the reply of the Greeks to the 
Note of the Powers, asked for an assurance 
from Ministers that the forces of this country 
should not be employed against Greece before 
Parliament had an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on the subject. Mr. Balfour refused to give 
this undertaking as being not only extremely inex- 
pedient, but contrary to precedent. To depart from 
precedent merely because the French Government 
had given an assurance of this kind to the Chamber 
would, he thought, be altogether unwise. He de- 
clared emphatically, however, that her Majesty's 
Ministers believed they were pursuing a policy which 
would secure liberty for Crete and peace for Europe 





THE House of Commons has been busy through- 
out the week with the Committee stage of the 
Education Bill. The discussion of the measure on 
the Liberal benches has, in one respect, been very 
effective. The weak points of the Bill have been 
exposed in all their nakedness, and no one can now 
pretend to be under any delusion as to the real 
character of a Bill which aims at nothing less than 
the endowment of the clergy of the Church of 
England in order to enable them to conduct an 
unfair fight against the public schools of the 
country. But if the debate has been very useful 
from one point of view, it has been absolutely 
without result in another matter. 


Mr. BALFourR, whose ignorance and incapacity 
have never been so conspicuously displayed as in 
these debates, has absolutely refused to listen to any 
arguments whatever, or to change a word or a 
comma in the Bill. These tactics he has adopted in 
order to cheat Parliament of the Report stage on the 
Bill, and he has been enabled to carry them out suc- 
cessfully by means of the silent and subservient 
majority behind him. He has also used the closure 
persistently for the purpose of preventing the free 
discussion of this iniquitous measure, and no check 
has been placed upon him in his employment of the 
gag by the Chairman of Committees. It is a little 
curious that despite his adoption of what the Sf. 
James's Gazette very truly described as “brute force” 
for the purpose of carrying his Bill, the grumbling 
among his own followers at his want of efficiency as 
a leader becomes more pronounced every day. 
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OvurtsipE Parliament, the Bill has been pretty 
thoroughly exposed this week—before the National 
Council of Free Churches, where Mr. Perks, M.P., 
prophesied that the conduct of the Irish members 
towards their sometime allies, the Liberal Noncon- 
formists, would not be forgotten by-and-by ; in the 
City by Mr. Birrell; and in Marylebone by Mr. 
Asquith, who dealt very forcibly with the gross in- 
justice set up by the Bill, and cautioned the Voluntary 
School managers that a Liberal House of Commons 
would certainly modify the principles on which their 
grant was to be distributed under it. This injustice 
was also denounced at Wednesday's meeting of the 
Association of School Boards, presided over by the 
Dean of Manchester, where, in spite of Mr. Diggle’s 
intervention, a motion was carried by an over- 
whelming majority, demanding equal treatment for 
all schools, Board and Voluntary alike. 


Burt the most important of the attacks upon the 
Bill this week has been the remarkable appeal 
made by Dr. Fairbairn to the Solicitor-General, and 
through him to Scotsmen generally, independently of 
party politics. Dr. Fairbairn translates into Scotch 
(so to speak) the situation in those English parishes 
where there is now no School Board, and asks 
whether the Free Kirk and the United Presby- 
terians would endure a condition of things in 
which the parish school was under the sole control 
of the Established minister “and his womankind.” 
If not, is it fair for Scottish Unionists to help 
to force on England a Bill which will make 
the present inequalities between Church and Dis- 
sent and the present evils of the education system 
infinitely worse? But the mischief is worse in 
England than it could be in Scotland ; because, while 
Scotland is almost homogeneous in religious matters, 
English Protestant Nonconformists are to submit to 
the aggrandisement of Anglican sacerdotalists, 
partly at their expense. It is a very forcible attack 
on the attitude taken up by Scottish Unionists, 
and the tone of the closing appeal—not to bring 
back the evil days of uniformity and tests, and 
the degradation of religious mysteries into quali- 
fications for civil office, all of which evils exist ona 
small scale in Church schools—lifts the subject out of 
the sphere of party politics, 


On Thursday evening the Government again 
preferred the interests of the water monopolists 
to the health and convenience of London and 
its suburbs. The Chelsea Water Purchase Bill, 
the first of a series of eight promoted by the 
County Council, was rejected in the House of 
Commons by 258 to 123, in consequence of the 
opposition of the Government. Mr. Chaplin holds 
that the increase of storage facilities now secured, or 
practically secured, by the East London Company 
precludes the possibility of another water famine in 
East London, and proposes—first, to refer the subject 
of the water supply of the Metropolitan area to a 
new Commission, which will discover nothing that 
was not known before; and, secondly, to give the 
aggrieved consumer additional facilities this session 
(presumably “if time permits’—which is improb- 
able) for obtaining redress for his grievances. This 
programme drew a protest even from an East End 
Tory member, and will certainly do the Govern- 
ment considerable harm even in the most Tory 
of the suburban districts. But this is the Govern- 
ment of vested interests. 


THE meeting of Irish members on the Financial 
Relations Question last Tuesday was, in one way, less 
successful than had been expected. There was a full 
muster of all the Nationalist sections, but only four 
Unionists out of the twenty-three turned up. It was, 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the anemploycd in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





perhaps, significant that of these four, Mr. Horace 
Plunkett represents mainly a middle-class con- 
stituency in the Dublin suburbs, Mr. Lecky and 
Mr. Carson represent the landlords and elergymen 
of Trinity College, and Colonel Saunderson is 
distinctively a landlord. The fact is that the 
Irish upper and middle-class Protestants, especially 
in the south and west, have been much more 
stirred by this financial grievance than the Orange 
democracy of the north-east. This is not because 
the latter are less heavily taxed: on the contrary, 
the Ulster working men, who drink more whisky 
and less porter than the Southerners, are perhaps 
more heavily taxed than any other class. It may 
be attributed partly to the greater earning-power 
in the Belfast district, but is probably mainly due 
to the interior religious prejudice, which makes the 
Orangemen prefer to put up with economic dis 
advantages rather than join for any purpose with 
“a party of Papishes.” This indication of feeling in 
the north-east corner must greatly reduce the 
pressure on the Government to give effect to the 
report of the Commission. 


On the other hand, it is worth noting that the 
Nationalists elected Colonel Saunderson to be chair- 
man, and that he showed himself in every way in 
sympathy with the spirit of the meeting. Reporters 
were not present, and we understand that the chief 
loss which their absence has inflicted on the news- 
paper reader is the loss of several witty and frank 
speeches by the chairman. Some difference of opinion 
arose between Mr. Carson and the other Irish members 
as to whether a grievance calling for immediate 
remedy could be said to have been established 
until it had been proved that Ireland does not 
receive in the large Imperial expenditure in Ireland 
an adequate compensation for her heavy taxation. 
The meeting adjourned after appointing a com- 
mittee to draw a resolution to which even Mr. 
Carson might be able to give his support. 


THE South African Committee, which completed 
the examination of Mr. Rhodes last week, has been 
receiving some interesting evidence at its recent 
sittings. The most important witness this week 
has been Sir Graham Bower, the Imperial Secretary 
to the High Commissioner. Sir Graham admits that 
in October, 1895, he heard from Mr. Rhodes of his 
intention to place a force on the borders of the 
Transvaal in order to be ready for an expected 
rising at Johannesburg. In this rising it was his 
intention to interfere. ‘“ You fellows,” he said to 
Sir Graham, “are infernally slow. You can act, if 
you like; but if you don’t act, I will.” He did not 
make this statement until he had induced Sir Graham 
Bower to give him his word of honour that he 
would not reveal what he heard to anyone. Two 
members of the Cape Parliament, Mr. Louw and 
Mr. Venter, gave evidence to support the conten- 
tion that Rhodesia can be better managed by the 
Chartered Company than by the Imperial officials. 
Their view was that the Imperial officials did not 
know how to deal with the natives; whilst the 
Chartered Company, which compelled them to work, 
whether they wished to do so or not, and punished 
them severely if they refused to obey its orders, 
was just the kind of body to deal with semi-savages. 
It must be said that not a little irony was imported 
into the examination of these witnesses by the Com- 
mittee, and their frankness in stating their opinions 
as to the treatment of the natives caused something 
like a sensation. 


Lorp SALISBURY'S speech at the dinner of the 
Chambers of Commerce on Wednesday evening con- 
tained some passages which amuse and some which 
merely exasperate. The scare as to German com- 
petition, the collective timidity as to the future which 
possesses Englishmen who individually are bold and 
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enterprising, the distressfulness of the agricultural 
interest under almost all conditions—all have their 
humorous side. And even the query he suggested as 
to whether Free Trade is good for all nations alike, 
admits—to some extent—of a negative answer in 
theory, though in practice “the fostering of infant 


industries’ is never properly done. The wrong in- 
dustries‘are selected, the fostering is excessive,and the 
issues become political and not economic. But when 
Lord Salisbury spoke with all the weight of his 
official experience in favour of reserving to this 
country the possibility of imposing retaliatory tariffs, 
he advocated the use of a weapon which is absolutely 
certain to hurt the users at once, while it remains 
quite uncertain if it will ever coerce their opponents. 
Lord Salisbury disclaimed economic heterodoxy ; but 
to suggest retaliatory duties, regardless of the con- 
sumer, is quite as “ heterodox” as to “ protect’’ the 
native producer at the consumer's expense. 


THERE was a keen fight in the London County 
Council on Tuesday over the question of the Chair- 
manship of the Council for the coming year. Sir 
Arthur Arnold has been Chairman for the past two 
years, and has discharged the duties of the office in 
such a manner as to give universal satisfaction ; but 
there is a strong feeling among the Progressive 
members of the Council against allowing any Chair- 
man to hold office for three years. Whilst admit- 
ting the advantage to be derived from having a Chair- 
man who is proficient in the business of his post, the 
Progressive members believe that there is a still 
greater advantage in having a regular flow of pro- 
motion to the offices of dignity of which they 
have the disposal. The Progressives, accordingly, 
nominated Dr. Collins as Chairman, whilst Lord 
Welby proposed the re-election of Sir Arthur 
Arnold. The latter received the support of nearly 
all the Moderates in the Council; but on a division 
Dr. Collins was elected by 61 to 59 votes. All who 
know the admirable work which Dr. Collins has 
already done will be satisfied that he will make an 
excellent Chairman. 


THE criminal statistics for 1895, which have just 
been published, contain some diagrams of curious in- 
terest, showing the effect of the prolonged frost of 
January and February in that year on crime. The 
frost led, of course, to a great increase in poverty, 
and to an increase of 65,000 in the number of persons 
receiving poor relief. But it also led, curiously 
enough, to a decrease of crime, below the average of 
other months or of the same months in other years. 
The decrease is to be found in all classes of crime, 
except crimes against property with violence. 
Sexual crimes fell to 79 in February as against 121 
in January and 204 in the following June. Larcenies 
fell from 4,548 to 3,958, and did not rise again to 
the 1894 figure until November, 1895, when the 
unusually mild weather brought with it a rise in 
the number of larcenies to 5,039. The same thing 
is true of larceny from the person. It is true also 
of offences dealt with summarily in the Metropolis. 
There had been 70 cases of gaming in January; 
there were 31 in February; in May the number 
rose to 536. This, presumably, is because frost stops 
racing. There were only 2,335 cases of drunken- 
ness in February in London, as against 3,309 in 
December of the same year, and there were only 
896 assaults against 2,290 in July. These figures 
would tend to show that the proportion of crimes 
directly due to actual want has been somewhat 
exaggerated. 


THERE was a similar decrease in the number of 
cases of suicide and lunacy. The number of suicides 
in February was below the winter average and far 
below the summer average; while the number of 
attempts at suicide was less than half the winter 
average. The compiler of the statistics remarks 
that “it must be borne in mind that drowning 





is one of the commonest means of suicide, and 
that against this there is a physical barrier in 
times of frost.” But this cannot more than 
partly account for the figures. The number of 
lunatics admitted into asylums in February was 
only 1,285 as against 1,102 in January and 1,743 in 
the following May. Our fathers used to say that a 
green Christmas meant a full churchyard, but this is 
not borne out by modern vital statistics. Appar- 
ently one might say with more approach to accuracy 
that a white Christmas means a full poor-house, but 
an empty asylum and an empty gaol. The figures 
are at least curious enough to merit further inquiry. 


THE reply of the Greek Government 
ABROAD. to the Note of the Powers, which 
was published on Tuesday morning, 
seemed calculated to prepare the way for a pacific 
settlement of the Cretan difficulty. It declared that 
the Greek Government is sincerely desirous of peace, 
but does not regard the autonomy proposed by the 
Powers as likely to put an end to the anarchy exist- 
ing in the island ; it urged them, therefore, to sanction 
the union of Crete to Greece. Meanwhile, however, 
it indicated the readiness of the Greek Government 
to withdraw its fleet, but suggested that troops should 
be left in the island to co-operate with the Powers 
in the restoration of order. That some such measure 
is eminently desirable there can be little doubt. The 
state of tension at Canea continues acute; there has 
been fresh fighting at Akrotiri outside the town— 
but, happily, no more shells from the fleets—and in 
the interior ; and the circumstances of the relief of 
the Moslem garrison of Candano—an operation which 
reflects the highest credit on Sir A. Biliotti and his 
European escort—-indicate what would happen if the 
contending parties were left unrestrained. And 
though the admirals are expecting more troops 
from their respective Governments, it may well be 
doubted whether any non-Greek soldiery, except 
Italian Bersaglieri or the French Alpine Chasseurs, 
will be of much use in the mountainous interior, and 
the gendarmerie has been disbanded. The Note has 
elicited fresh sympathy with Greece in Western 
Europe, and there are some indications that the 
Concert of Europe will be severely tried if the 
three Emperors insist on coercion. Sympathy with 
Greece has been most emphatically expressed in 
France and Italy, and even in Russia. 





In view of this increasing sympathy, it may be 
noted that the circumstances of the lamentable 
bombardment which excited so much feeling last 
week have been partially cleared up. It was the 
result of a misunderstanding, caused by the failure 
of a message sent by the admirals to the insurgents 
through the Greek commodore to reach its destina- 
tion. The insurgents declare they had not heard of 
the proposed autonomy, and had received no warn- 
ing against attacking Canea. Explanations are 
awaited from the Greek commodore; but there are 
many ways in which such a message may go wrong 
at such a time. 


WHILE Europe waits, the Macedonian situation is 
becoming still more threatening, in spite of all the 
efforts to minimise it made by the Continental 
press. It is quite possible that the effective strength 
of the Greek army on the Thessalian frontier may 
have been somewhat exaggerated. Reports received 
at Vienna from Salonika state that the Greek 
reservists have failed to respond at all adequately 
to the call; and we believe that in 1886, when the 
Greek army was awaiting orders to advance into 
Macedonia, every man was on the average twice on 
the sick list—owing chiefly to the malaria caused 
by the winter floods—during the first three months 
of mobilisation. Besides, the pacific blockade— 
which is the means of coercion most likely to be 
adopted if Greece is coerced at all—would effectually 
prevent the despatch of troops and stores to Volo. 
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Moreover, according to the Temps, Servia and 
Bulgaria are by no means prepared to co-operate 
with Greece in her advance. Last year attempts 
were made to secure such co-operation, but they 
seem not to have succeeded, and these States will 
now “lie low” and only move when it suits their 
own interests to do so. But, in spite of all this, 
it seems as if the insurgents and the Turkish troops 
would compel intervention by some of the Balkan 
Powers at a very early date. The former have 
interrupted the railway line to Salonika, and so 
checked the concentration of Turkish troops. The 
latter have committed outrages near Uskub, as if 
to provoke Servian intervention in a Turkish dis- 
trict essentially Servian. Unless the insurgents can 
be kept quiet—which is very improbable—Greece, 
Servia, and Bulgaria will be unable to keep out of 
the struggle. 


THE programme with which the Italian Ministry 
goes to the country takes, as had been anticipated, 
a middle course in African policy. Erythrea is not 
to be abandoned at once, nor are its boundaries to 
be enlarged. Kassala is only to be occupied until 
Egypt is able to take it over; and it is pointed 
out that it would be foolish to waste strength in 
Africa when questions of the highest importance to 
Italian interests must shortly be decided in the 
Levant. At home there is to be a reform of local 
government. Very emphatic language is used about 
the corruption and mismanagement which has existed 
in local affairs; and, as a remedy, communal and 
provincial Councils are to be allowed to submit 
their proposals to a direct popular vote. Besides 
this, in municipal affairs there is to be a plural 
vote. Fathers of families with a certain property 
and educational qualification are to have two 
votes ; a higher educational qualification is to give 
a third. As an anti-democratic device this may have 
a certain speciousness; but the stories of Sicilian 
grievances which were published during the period 
of disturbance in the island in 1894 suggest that 
the communes are often in the hands of a middle- 
class Moderate oligarchy. If so, it is hardly 
desirable to increase its strength. 


Tue Austrian elections are going as was expected 
—or worse. The triumph of the Anti-Semite can- 
didates in Vienna at the first ballot was hardly a 
surprise except to the Socialists, but it may be a 
serious matter for the country at large. The 
Socialists would have merely secured the dis- 
cussion of social questions, which are nowhere 
more pressing than in Austria. The Anti-Semites 
may possibly do this, though less effectually ; 
but they will cast the moral weight of the 
capital on the Clerical and reactionary side. The 
interesting particulars given by the Daily News 
correspondent of the enthusiasm with which the 
new voters exercised their privilege at any rate 
gives hope for the future. 


WE have heard Mr. Rhodes on 
Dr. Jameson—though in less 
detail than we should have 
desired; and now we are to have, at somewhat 
greater length, Dr. Jameson on Mr. Rhodes. Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall are to publish this week “Cecil 
Rhodes: A Biography and an Appreciation,’ by 
“Imperialist,” with maps and _ portraits, and 
“reminiscences” by Dr. Jameson. It claims to be 
the only authoritative biography of Mr. Rhodes 
in existence, and to contain much important matter 
hitherto unpublished.—The volume of ‘Essays in 
Liberalism” by young Oxford men, which was men- 
tioned some weeks ago in these columns, was pub- 
lished yesterday by Messrs. Cassell & Co, It is an 
appeal for the application of the well-tried ideas of 
Liberalism to present-day problems, and is the out- 


LITERATURE, etc. 


come of that Liberal revival among Young Oxford 
which gives good hope for the future of the country at 
large.—Prof. Murray's “History of Greek Literature” 
was also to be published yesterday by Mr. Heine- 
mann. The author's aim is to set before the reader 
in small compass the results of recent research (and 
even those who have been fairly good scholars in 
their day will be astonished to learn how much has 
been found out since), and at the same time to pre- 
sent to the general reader something of the life 
and “atmosphere"’ which gave Greek literature its 
character. 


Str THomaAs E.per, G.C.M.G., of 
Adelaide, had been a munificent 
and active promoter of the ex- 
ploration of the interior of Australia.—Mr. S. B. 
Bristow, Q.C., had been Liberal M.P. for Newark 
from 1870 to 1880, and was a County-Court Judge.— 
Mr. Homersham Cox, also a County Court Judge, 
was a distinguished writer on mathematical and 
legal subjects.—The Rev. W. A. Scott-Robertson, 
Canon of Canterbury, was of some note as an 
antiquary and archwologist.—The Rev. E. Cobham 
Brewer was a widely-read and industrious lexico- 
grapher of literature and author of educational 
works. —Dr. James Smith, who had reached the age 
of ninety-four, had been Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Established Church of Scotland in 
1881, and was its oldest Minister.—The Rev. F. E. 
Wigram, formerly Honorary Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, had been an active and beneficent 
supporter of its missions.—The Rev. Nicholas Pocock 
was a well-known historical scholar who had devoted 
himself to the Reformation period.—M. Berthold 
Tours was a popular composer and organist.—Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond was best known as the 
author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” a 
book which, in spite of the undeniable looseness of 
its thought and expression, which was rhetorical 
rather than philosophic, exhibited real literary 
power and fervent religious enthusiasm. Besides 
other works of somewhat the same type, he had 
written a book of travels in East Africa, and some 
minor devotional works which were very widely 
read. His personal character and address gave him 
exceptional influence as a religious teacher. 


OBITUARY. 








THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 





HE expected statements in the French Chamber 
and the House of Commons on the Cretan Ques- 

tion have been deferred till next week, and we are still, 
in consequence, ignorant of the decision of the Powers 
with regard to the Greek Note. But though we are 
necessarily ignorant of the steps in the process of 
negotiation which may then be announced, there is, 
happily, no reason to feel uncertainty as to the 
principles which ought to guide the policy of all 
parties in this country. Mr. Balfour in his reply to 
Sir William Harcourt on Tuesday night made the 
emphatic declaration that the policy the Government 
were pursuing was “‘a policy of liberty in Crete 
and peace in Europe.” If that is a true descrip- 
tion of the Ministerial policy, then, undoubtedly, 
it ought to have the support of all parties in this 
country, and anyone who prevents its success, 
from whatever motives he may be acting, is doing 
a mischievous and wicked thing. That which we 
all profess to desire is to obtain the freedom of 
Crete from Turkish rule, and to obtain it by means 
which will not lead to war. The great agitation 
which has been witnessed in England during the 
past week has been avowedly directed to this end. 
It has been accompanied by ardent declarations of 
sympathy with the Greeks with which no wise man 





will quarrel, provided they do not encourage the 
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Greeks to enter upon war, not to save the Cretans 
from Turkish slavery, but to ensure their union with 
Greece. We are justified, therefore, in saying that 
upon the main point at issue there is no real differ- 
ence of opinion in this country. The deliberate 
policy of England cannot be better expressed than 
in the words used by Mr. Balfour on Tuesday night. 
That policy is liberty in Crete and peace in Europe. 

But Englishmen of all parties are entitled to 
have the fullest assurance of the fact that the course 
taken by the Government is accurately described in 
these words. If, whilst talking of securing liberty 
and peace, Mr. Balfour and his colleagues are really 
doing what they can to keep Crete in bondage, or to 
mock her with illusory promises which will never be 
fulfilled, then certainly the Liberal party would be 
justified in attacking the Government with all its 
strength, and in doing everything in its power to 
thwart a policy at once so wicked and so fraudulent. 
Many strong words have been uttered on Liberal 
platforms during the past fortnight; but not one of 
them would be strong enough to express the 
feelings of Liberals if it were to turn out that 
Mr. Balfour’s description of the policy of the 
Government was not well founded. In that case 
those of us who have deprecated the passionate lan- 
guage of some who have taken part in the present 
agitation would be compelled to admit that no con- 
demnation would be too severe to be justly applicable 
to Ministers. What right have we, however, to 
assume that this is the case at the present moment ? 
So far as despatches and declarations in Parliament 
enable us to judge, the Ministerial intentions are 
perfectly clear, at least so far as Crete is concerned. 
Under no circumstances, we are told, is it again to 
be placed under Turkish rule. The fact that it is 
to remain under the nominal suzerainty of the Porte 
has no real significance. 
matic fiction which enables the Great Powers to 
keep up the pretence that the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire has been maintained. It is a 
fiction the chief purpose of which is to prevent 
Russia, France, Austria, and possibly England 
from entering upon a sudden scramble for the Sick 
Man’s goods. It does not do anything to keep 
the Ottoman Empire alive, but it defers the final 
struggle for the Sultan’s inheritance. The Sultan’s 
suzerainty, it must be remembered, does not confer 
upon him any real power or authority. It exists in 
Samos, where the people are absolutely independent 
of him. It is maintained in Egypt, and is openly 
treated as a nullity every day. It still survives even 
in Tunis, though Tunis is now to all intents and 
purposes a French province. To say, therefore, that 
the Government of Great Britain is bolstering up 
the Turkish Empire, or keeping the Cretans in sub- 
jection to the Sultan, because it acquiesces in the 
maintenance of this nominal suzerainty over Crete, is 
to state that which is directly contrary to the fact. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible that Ministers 
have been induced to agree to a settlement of 
the Cretan Question which, despite their avowed 
intentions, will not give the population of 
the island the freedom they demand and ought to 
have. From the first we questioned the wisdom 
and justice of compelling the Greeks to retire 
before the Turkish troops began to be withdrawn, 
and we have as yet no kind of guarantee that the 
autonomy to be granted to Crete will really give 
the island liberty and practical independence. Upon 
these points, therefore, it is the business of the 
Opposition to obtain full information from Ministers. 
Crete will certainly not be free if it is to continue 
to be garrisoned by the Sultan’s troops, nor will it 
be free if its autonomy is limited in such a way 
ay to make it a mere sham, If the English 
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Government has consented to any arrangements of 
this nature, then it has not carried out that policy 
of “liberty and peace”’ which was proclaimed by 
Mr. Balfour on Tuesday, and it will be the duty of 
Liberals—and, we trust, not of Liberals only—to 
oppose by all the means they can command any 
measures that Ministers may take in order to carry 
their policy into effect. 

But, on the other hand, if the negotiations which 
are now in progress should result in an arrange- 
ment which must make the Cretans at once sure 
of liberty, we cannot see upon what grounds 
sensible Liberals can oppose the Government 
policy. Whatever their sympathy may be with 
the Greeks, it is impossible that they can main- 
tain with any show of justice that Greece ought 
to imperil the peace of Europe and defy the Great 
Powers merely in order that Crete should at once 
become a Greek possession. Most of us fervently 
trust that at no distant date Greece and Crete 
will be united; but no matter how greatly we may 
offend many members of our own party, we are 
compelled in common honesty to adhere to the 
opinion we have already expressed, that it would be 
lamentable if, for this object alone, Europe were to 
be plunged into war. Whether Great Britain ought to 
resort to force in order to compel the Greeks to yield 
to the Concert of Europe is a question about which 
it is of little use to argue. We all detest the idea 
of using force in order to make Greece keep the 
peace; and for our part we do not believe that her 
Majesty’s Ministers would be strong enough to em- 
ploy the armed forces of the empire in this manner. 
They would probably find themselves overborne, as 
Lord Beaconsfield was in 1876, by the irresistible 
weight of public opinion, and would be compelled at 
all hazards to the general peace to retire from the 
Concert, to which they are in honour committed. 
We confess that we regard this alternative with 
almost as little pleasure as that with which we 
regard the possible coercion of the Greeks by Great 
Britain, If these two courses were the only ones 
open to Ministers, then they would indeed be con- 
fronted by a choice of evils. But we believe that 
a third path is still open. The Greek reply 
to the Powers, though far from being completely 
satisfactory,is by no means the defiance which the 
Times represents it as being. It is at least a step 
towards a diplomatic solution of the difficulty, and 
it would be a disgrace to the statesmen of Europe 
if they were not to respond to any overture of this 
kind which Greece may make. Mr. Balfour, it will 
be remembered, coupled “ peace in Europe” with 
“ liberty in Crete.” Such peace can only be secured 
if moderation and genuine goodwill animate all the 
Powers, Greece included. We fervently trust that 
the negotiations which are now in progress will be 
conducted in this spirit, and will lead to a happy 
result. Any action on the part of public men, 
either in this country or abroad, which might make 
such a result more difficult of attainment would be 
nothing short of a European calamity. But the 
first point to be secured is the freedom of Crete, 
and upon that subject we await the full and satis- 
factory assurances which we trust that the Govern- 
ment will be able to give us. 








THE CLERICAL ENDOWMENT BILL. 





fe proceedings in Committee on the Clerical 
Endowment Bill, officially misdescribed as the 
Voluntary Schools Bill, have become a farce, The 
Government will not argue. Their weapons are the 
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whip for their supporters and the gag for their 
opponents. The Solicitor-General is, indeed, always 
ready to say that black is white, or that two and 
two make five, as the exigencies of debate require. 
But Mr. Balfour’s course is simpler. This is a 
Government Bill, and the Government have a large 
majority. Therefore it must pass as it stands. It 
is a Bill for the endowment of Clerical schools, and 
of Clerical schools alone. Therefore such low, 
vulgar people as Dissenters cannot be expected to 
like it. They may lump it. If they go into the 
Lobby they will be hopelessly outnumbered. If 
they take part in debate, Mr. Balfour will move 
that the question be put forthwith. Nevertheless 
the discussion, such as it is, has not been altogether 
useless, for it has brought out, even more than the 
actual Bill, the real mind of the Government. 
There was a striking and amusing example of this 
on Tuesday night. The Committee had then arrived 
at the Associations Clause, which even the Times 
admits to be one of doubtful expediency, and to 
require peculiar care. Sir William Harcourt, in his 
best vein of sarcastic pleasantry, drew a picture of 
the clergy in their diocesan assemblies, “fighting 
for the crown,”’ or five-shilling grant, each claiming a 
peculiarly large share for his own school. Mr. Balfour 
replied with spirit and humour. He is always 
best when he can get away from business, of 
which he knows nothing, and direct his ready wit 
across the table. His fooling about “a hundred 
Harcourts all in holy orders’’ was excellent in its 
way, and just the sort of thing which makes the 
House of Commons laugh. His protest against Sir 
William’s imputation on the cloth was hollow and 
insincere. These clergymen are bound to do the 
best they can for their schools, and if they are put 
in an undignified position, it will not be their fault, 
but the fault of the Bill. The value of Mr. Balfour’s 
— however, lies in an admission which he prob- 
ably did not intend to make. The whole of his 
answer to the criticism of Sir William Harcourt 
implies an acknowledgment that the Associations 
under the Bill will be clerical and not lay. That is 
what we and the Liberal party have always 
said. But the Government have never owned to it 
before. 

We believe Mr. Channing to be perfectly right 
when he says that the Associations are not popular 
even with the clergy themselves. They already exist 
for ecclesiastical purposes. But they are mani- 
pulated by the Bishops, the Archdeacons, and a few 
episcopal or archidiaconal favourites. There is no 
justice to be expected from them, and they will leave 
many of the best schools out in the cold. The fact 
is that this Associations Clause emanates from a fussy 
ecclesiastical clique who want to run the Church of 
England, and who are becoming as odious to the 
bulk of the clergy as they have long been to the laity. 
The Education Department is upon the whole trusted. 
The inspectors are impartial, and neither know nor care 
anything about the internal squabblesand jealousies of 
the Church. But these Associations are hotbeds of 
intrigue, and permeated with all kinds of petty 
local prejudice. Efficiency of teaching is the last 
thing for which they care. They are mostly in 
the hands of zealous High Churchmen who believe 
Dissent to be sin, and Protestantism to be little 
better. We doubt whether the people of England, 
Liberal or Conservative, quite realise the thoroughly 
un-Protestant character of this Bill. It is intended 
to foster by a Parliamentary grant instructions in 
such formularies as “ Gace’s Catechism ”’ and “‘ The 
Priest in Absolution.” It derives, in the eyes of 
rabid fanatics like Lord Cranborne and Lord Hugh 
Cecil, a peculiar piquancy from the fact that it 
makes Nonconformists and Protestant Churchmen, 








whom they hate if possible more than Noncon- 
formists, pay for instructing children in the 
principles against which the Reformation was 
directed. The idea that such a Bill can be accepted 
as a final, or even as a temporary, settlement may 
be at once dismissed as absurd. The day it passes 
an agitation will begin for its repeal, or for that 
equal treatment of Board schools which would 
render its provisions nugatory and therefore harm- 
less. Meanwhile a section of the Liberal party are 
doing their duty by the Bill in Committee. But, 
unfortunately, it is only a section. We are, of 
course, aware that many speakers are shut out by 
Mr. Balfour’s constant resort to the closure. Still, 
there are too few, and the Welshmen have done 
more than their fair share of the work. 

It is a work of which no one will ever repent, 
for it means resistance to a scheme of public 
plunder. The tone and temper of the Ministerialists 
were well known on Wednesday afternoon. Mr. 
Acland pressed for some further and clearer state- 
ment, such as even the Tory press had admitted to 
be requisite, on the relative powers of the Associa- 
tions. Mr. Acland, as Sir John Gorst said, cares 
only for education, and therefore, of course, no 
notice was taken of him. But Mr. Gray, though 
also an expert authority, is a supporter of the 
Government, and when he seconded Mr. Acland’s 
efforts, he might have expected a civil answer. If 
he did, he was disappointed: Mr. Balfour did not 
deign to utter a word. It required Sir William 
Harcourt’s raillery to rouse him, and then he only 
said that he had nothing to say. Mr. Asyuith 
pressed for a reply, such as he never failed to give 
in the most courteous manner when he was in 
office. The reply to him was the closure. Not a 
syllable can be extracted from the Vice-President, 
who has about as much affection for the Bill as Mr. 
Carvell Williams. It is not the Bill of the Educa- 
tion Department at all. Both the President of the 
Council and the Vice-President have expressed 
opinions entirely at variance with it. Mr. Asquith 
showed on Monday night that even in his great 
speech to the Liberal Unionist Caucus the Duke 
of Devonshire laid down principles with which 
this Bill does not comply. The real explanation 
for the Duke’s complete change of front on 
“statutory equality’’ is not difficult to find. When 
he spoke in favour of maintaining that equality 
he was under the influence of the Department over 
which he presides. Now he is for statutory equality, 
because he has succumbed to the influence of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. To fight against this 
Bill is, therefore, not merely to oppose intolerant 
clericalism, but to uphold educational efficiency. 
Mr. Chamberlain is quite unable to understand why 
anyone should object to the endowment of diocesan 
boards from public money. Perhaps Sir Frank 
Lockwood, in his very smart and lively retort, may 
have helped to quicken Mr. Chamberlain’s percep- 
tions. Even those Radicals who love him the least 
must feel a little sorry for the old President of the 
Birmingham League. Material prosperity is not 
everything, even in this world. 





THE GERMAN NAVAL PROGRAMME. 





“ H* shoots higher that threatens the moon than 

he that aims at a tree.” One would like to 
suppose that the shipbuilding programme which the 
German Government sprung on the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag yesterday week is only an 
application of George Herbert’s homely adage, It 
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is an elementary principle of bargaining to ask for 
more than one expects to get; and it may be that 
the Memorandum of the needs of the German navy 
now before the Committee is simply designed to 
facilitate the passage of the Naval Estimates of 
1897-98. Those Estimates were laid before the 
Reichstag last December, and were received most 
unfavourably. The total expenditure on the German 
navy in the year 1895-96 was rather more than 
two and three-quarter million pounds sterling. 
But the Naval Estimates for 1897-98 are in all 
nearly £6,500,000. The Memorandum submitted to 
the Budget Committee at its sitting yesterday 
week proposes to spend rather more than nine 
millions besides on ships during the three foliow- 
ing years. Roughly, it may be said that the whole 
programme, including the Estimates for 1897-98 
not yet voted, would just double the number of 
German battleships, increase its numerical strength 
in cruisers by two-sevenths, and its torpedo division 
by nearly a fourth. Of course, the real increase 
of strength would be much greater, as the obsolete 
part of the fleet would be supplemented by ships 
equal to any now afloat. The Minister of Marine 
followed up the document by announcing that it 
was time to tell the (ommittee the plain truth. 
Germany, he said, had no need of a fleet for coast 
defence, for the ports were safe from bombardment ; 
but she needed to be secured from a blockade, and 
from the consequent risk of famine, and she also 
needed cruisers to defend her commerce abroad, 
especially in the East. The French fleet, he argued, 
was far stronger than it need be for purely defensive 
purposes; and yet French trade was far less important 
than German. In short, Germany must have a 
strong fleet to protect her increasing commerce, 
and to secure her position as a Great Power. 

The reception which these demands have met is 
so generally unfavourable that it has been found 
necessary to some extent to explain them away. 
The Chancellor, the Minister of Marine, and the 
Secretary to the Navy, have all defended them 
before the Budget Committee, but have explained 
that they are not exactly demands, but only state- 
ments of what is requisite. The Memorandum, 
they say, “is not a Bill, nor is it attached to the 
Estimates,” it is only a statement for the guidance 
of the Budget Committee. It is based on a plan 
drawn up in 1873 but never carried out; but both 
battleships and cruisers are much more expensive 
now than they were then. But the actual demands 
made by the Government must be determined by the 
financial means of the empire. 

At the same time, the suddenness of the demand, 
and the vigour with which the Minister of Marine 
insisted on it, indicates that this is not all the truth. 
It is impossible not to see in it the direct working 
of Imperial influence. The Emperor is notoriously 
a naval enthusiast; he has lectured to the Services 
on the work of the navy, with special reference to 
the war between China and Japan; he has his mind 
fixed (so far as it can be said to be fixed on any- 
thing) on the extension of German influence in the 
East ; and the demand is an expression of Imperial 
impatience, and has distinct reference to the “ world- 
policy ’’ of the Emperor and the rivalry of Germany 
with the Power that he now detests most of al). His 
advisers may talk about Japan and France: the Power 
he looks on as his real rival or enemy is England. In 
spite of the Constitution, he already regards himself 
as an autocrat; and in this capacity he is quite above 
considerations of mere internal politics. In the 
political world, indeed, the programme has produced 
some curious results. The Bismarckian press has 
received it with enthusiasm, of course, but the 
Agrarian press is doubtful, and demands that if the 





money is to be raised at allit must be raised by 
taxes on commerce. The same line is taken by the 
Christian Socialists; ‘so that the extreme reaction- 
aries have found in it a fresh reason for attacking 
the interests of trade. But there is no evidence that 
the commercial classes want the protection which 
the Emperor is so anxious that they should have; 
and as for the Agrarians, they would prefer rigorous 
protection against foreign cereals and foodstuffs, and 
denunciation of the commercial treaties with Russia 
and Austria, to any scheme for preventing a block- 
ade. Financially, the scheme is impracticable, un- 
less the money is to be raised by way of loan. 
Germany is not a rich country, and this scheme 
will not only wipe out the provision recently made 
towards repayment of the Imperial debt, but 
will increase that debt by some £14,000,000, 
That the present Reichstag will vote any such 
sums is ineredible. Will there, then, be an 
early dissolution? The consequent general election 
could only be more adverse to the Government and 
the empire; it would almost certainly result in an 
increase of the Socialist representation and a still 
greater increase in the Socialist vote. And what 
then? Would the Emperor venture on a coup d'état 
and abolish universal suffrage? The plan has 
been openly advocated by so-called National 
Liberals. It would be one way of attempting 
to “extirpate the disease”’ of Socialism—a gro- 
tesquely ineffective way, of course, but to autocrats 
and bureaucrats that fact is not so obvious. For 
the present, the crisis seems to be postponed; but 
the impatience and restlessness of the Emperor is 
becoming more and more intensified, and the inner 
ring of unrecognised advisers from whom he takes 
his policy act on a political creed which has very 
little in common with the political philosophy of 
Western Europe. Happily, they are wholly at 
variance with the great mass of the German people; 
and, so far as we are concerned, the Imperial hos- 
tility to England must ultimately be far more 
detrimental to Germany than it ever can be to us. 





LONDON WATER. 





HE action of the Government on the London 
Water Bills is in keeping with their whole 
course of public conduct. It is dictated solely by 
the interests of a great monopoly. It is deliberately 
designed to extract from the pockets of London rate- 
payers a larger payment to the shareholders in the 
water companies than they would be likely to get 
under an arbitration clause settled by a Committee 
of Lords or Commons, containing a majority of 
Conservatives, but informed of the facts. This anti- 
social policy was clumsily veiled in a pretence of 
public interest. The Government has not the 
courage to say plumply and frankly that the 
water monopoly is to be permanently imposed 
on London. Probably Mr. Chaplin in his heart 
of hearts does not believe in the possibility 
of so complete a victory. But a majority of 150 
can at least put off the evil day, and their con- 
sciences and the suspicions of their constituents 
can be put to sleep by appointing a Royal Com- 
mission. Poor consciences! Poor constituents! 
It does not matter that this London Water Ques- 
tion has been inquired into by Commissions and 
Committees innumerable. The Government has 
already done much to show that no inquiry can 
ever be complete. In the region of political science 
there is no limit to philosophic doubt. Where a 
monopoly is at stake, no fact can ever have been 
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sufficiently fully ascertained. The Commission on the 
Poor Law made its report about Old Age Pensions. 
The question still remained an awkward question. 
Mr. Chamberlain, a man of infinite resource, sug- 
gested a commission of actuaries. The Commission 
on Financial Relations reported that Ireland was 
overtaxed. It was a very disagreeable report, but 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was not in the least dis- 
concerted. He has only to appoint a new com- 
mission to inquire infer alia into the propriety of 
every item of Irish expenditure, and put the work 
of the O’Conor Don and his friends into the pigeon- 
hole. We suggested some time ago that as Lord 
Welby has been called Lord Cut-’em-down, Lord 
Salisbury might be called Lord Put-it-off. It is 
only fair to say that in this respect Lord Pat-it-off 
is at the head of a singularly homogeneous Cabinet. 

The pretexts for postponing a final settlement of 
the London Water Question are absurdly weak. It 
is urged in the first place that the arbitration pro- 
visions proposed by the London County Council are 
unjust to the companies. We are disposed to think 
that in one or two particulars amendment might 
have been desirable. But no one suggested that 
amendment would have been impossible. The 
County Council did not say that it would drop the 
Bills if the terms of purchase were altered. On the 
contrary, it announced, in the printed statement cir- 
culated by its Parliamentary agent, that “‘ the terms 
of the arbitration clause under which the undertakings 
should be acquired would seem essentially a matter for 
the consideration of a Select Committee. . . . The 
terms of this clause in all its bearings would be open 
to consideration and modification by any Select Com- 
mittee to whom the Bills may be referred.” Nothing 
could be more explicit or satisfactory. The Com- 
mittees of both Houses would, in ordinary course, 
contain a majority of Conservatives, who may be 
presumed to lack those predatory instincts which 
would compel Radicals to rob the widow and the 
orphan who hold shares in the water companies for 
the benefit of the Duke of Westminster and other 
London ratepayers. Thus the terms of the arbitra- 
tion clause could not be honestly urged as a ground 
for refusing a second reading. 

It was urged, in the second place, that the Bills 
were incurably bad because they proposed to allow 
the local authorities outside of London to control 
the supply within their own areas. Last year the 
same argument was used as the pretext for rejection. 
The Government then had the excuse that a Govern- 
ment Bill had been prepared constituting a new 
water authority for the whole Metropolitan water 
area. We have never disguised our own opinion 
that there are many strong theoretical arguments 
to be urged in favour of such a course. But since 
Lord James of Hereford introduced his measure in 
the congenial atmosphere of the House of Lords 
it has been clearly proved to be impracticable, and 
that for a reason which ought to have commanded 
Tory sympathy. The local authorities of the outer 
ring of London do not desire the creation of such a 
Metropolitan Trust, because tliey feel that on it 
they would necessarily be overpowered by the repre- 
sentatives of the London County Council, who would 
speak for not only one-fifth of the area but for a large 
majority of the population to be supplied with 
water. Thus if the Water Trust policy were now 
to be persisted in, the County Council would be 
given more power than it claims, and would be 
given that power in spite of the protest of the 
authorities outside London. The County Council 
has spent the last twelve months—in accordance, 
as we may say, with our advice—in arranging 
terms with the outside authorities. In almost 
every case these negotiations were complete, and 








only required the sanction of Parliament. Thus, 
in rejecting the Water Bills, the House of Commons 
was opposing the wishes of the outside local bodies 
(on which, in most instances, there is a Conservative 
majority) as well as the wishes of the County 
Council. 

The only plea which remains is that purchase is 
not an economical policy, and that the London 
ratepayers would be better served by some sort of 
controlover the companies. This argument commends 
itself to Sir John Lubbock, but we should otherwise 
find some difficulty in treating it with respect. 
Assume that the companies can be bought out for the 
value of their undertakings. Assume that public 
management would prove in London, as in other 
English towns, not to be substantially more expensive 
or less effective than management by Boards of 
Directors. On these assumptions it is clear that 
control could only be better than purchase if the 
shareholders in the water companies would be content 
with the same interest on the present value of their 
investment as the holders of Metropolitan stock. 
One has only to turn to Burdett’s Official Intelligence 
to learn that at present this is not so. If the 
County Council could buy at the present market 
price of the shares, issue stock for the purchase 
money, and earn the same revenue as the water com- 
panies do at present, the immediate annual profit on 
the transaction would be about £150,000. Probably 
the figures would not work out exactly that way. The 
ratepayers would require from the County Council a 
better supply than they get from the companies, and 
would take their profit in water rather than in 
money. But this makes no material difference. 
Would Sir John Lubbock support a scheme of con- 
trol which would reduce the water companies’ 
profits by £150,000 a year without giving them any 
compensation? We may be sure he would describe 
such a scheme as robbery. Whence, then, the profit 
of control ? 

The fact is that London ratepayers are treated 
by the Tory party as they would dare treat no other 
ratepayers in the United Kingdom. The reason for 
this is very simple. London ratepayers have shown 
at four successive General Elections that they are 
not sufficiently alive to their own interests even to 
insist on the return of members who, whether they 
were Liberals or Tories, would vote for London and 
against monopolies. Where public spirit languishes 
the monopolist wins. We do things in a more re- 
putable way than the Tweed ring did in New York, 
but at bottom the vice is the same. We citizens of 
London have only ourselves to blame if we have to 
pay £60,000,000 in 1900 to buy out the water com- 
panies and their useless works for the storage and 
filtration of water, which is, and always will be, 
bacteriologically impure. 








INSURANCE. 





HE National Provident Institution has for many 
years stood, and deservedly so, in the very 
front rank of our life assurance societies. The high 
reputation enjoyed by the Institution, its large and 
steadily-increasing capital and revenue, the economy 
and discretion with which its operations have 
always been conducted, and, last but not least, the 
excellent returns it has been able to make to its 
policy-holders, have all combined to form the best 
possible recommendation to the support of the 
public. Convincing testimony to the established 
popularity of the office is provided by the figures 
shown in the report submitted to the members 
on the 26th of last month, The National Provident 
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is only a middle-aged concern of sixty-two years— 
a mere stripling in comparison with the Royal 
Exchange and the Equitable—and is notoriously 
averse from the pushing, aggressive tactics of many 
of its competitors for life assurance business. Yet, 
notwithstanding the restraint in regard to acquisi- 
tion of new business which has characterised its 
career, the financial resources of the Society have 
been gradually augmented, year after year, till to- 
day the accumulated funds have reached the mag- 
nificent total of £5,057,089, and the annual revenue 
from all sources stands close upon £600,000. By 
way of supplement to these figures and to point 
the fact that the prosperity of the Institution is 
actual as well as apparent, it is only necessary to add 
that the surpluses revealed by the threelast valuations 
have averaged some £670,000, and that the rate of 
expenditure has always been kept down to a figure 
to which no reasonable critic can demur. The 
National Provident, with its record of continuous, 
albeit unsensational, progress, is another of those 
sound, well-managed concerns which offer a silent 
protest—in many cases a warning as well—against 
that system of development which consists in 
forcing up the new business without adequate 
regard for cost or selection, a line of operations 
which, no doubt, often serves personal ends and 
ambitions, but which as often tends to sub- 
ordinate, if not to endanger, the rightful interests 
of the policy-holders. 

The report now before us, while presenting no 
remarkable features, may be described as satis- 
factory in all respects. As regards mortality, the 
experience of the Institution has again been highly 
favourable, the amount paid in claims being smaller 
than that in any other of the last ten years and 
very slightly exceeding two-thirds of the actuarial 
“expectation” according to the tables used in the 
valuation. This favourable mortality, which is 
indeed the common experience of the National Pro- 
vident, is at once the result and the justification of 
the fastidiousness which the directors exercise 
in their consideration of risks placed before 
them. Something of the same caution is seen 
in the list of investments detailed in the balance- 
sheet, soundness and solidity being considered 
rather than a high yield of interest. It may be 
noted that £2,700,000 of the total assets represents 
home mortgages and £400,000 home corporation 
loans; it is also satisfactory to record that the 
investment which some few years back gave the 
directors occasion for a certain amount of anxiety 
now appears to be recovering its equilibrium. In 
connection with this question of investment, the Insti- 
tution has always had some difficulty in placing its 
funds safely and profitably owing to the limitations 
of its powers of investing. It is now proposed to 
obtain a short private Act of Parliament to extend 
the powers possessed by the members—undoubtedly 
a step in the right direction, and one which, when 
effected, will probably lead to some revision of the 
smaller investments. Another alteration in the rules 
submitted for the consideration of members is one 
to enable the Institution to grant assurances for a 
larger sum than it is now empowered to accept. 
Looking at the financial position of the National 
Provident, the advisability of removing the restric- 
tion which has hitherto existed in this respect will 
be conceded on all sides. 

As to the chief advantages, apart from financial 
stability, which the Institution is able to offer to the 
insuring public, one may put in the foreground a 
rather low scale of premiums, accompanied by 
liberal reductions effected therein subsequently by 
application of bonus. In the endowment class, in 
particular, the National Provident has been able to 
compete successfully with the very best offices. The 
system adopted by the Institution with regard to 
endowment policies is to divide the profits earned 
by this class solely among the members assured 
therein. The plan has worked admirably, and the 
National Provident has, in consequence, built up a 





special reputation in this class of business. As an 
example of the profits divided among holders of 
endowment policies in this office, we refer to the 
last distribution (1892), when the bonus declared 
varied from £1 133. to £2 13s. per £100, according 
to age and term—an excellent return, especially in 
combination with the low rate of premium. 
“Members” (and others) “ are reminded that the 
current year is the final year of another quinquen- 
nium, and that all assurances in force on November 
20th next will participate in the division of profits 
then to be made.” This pregnant intimation from 
the report will doubtless help to stimulate the z:al 
which the officials and agents of a life assurance 
company are wont to manifest during the progress 
of a “bonus year.’ The occasion, indeed, is one 
which repays energy besides provoking it, for the 
intending insurer is most easily persuaded of his 
responsibilities—that is to say, most readily induced 
to insure his life—when there is an immediate pros- 
pect of some tangible return on the money he 
proposes to invest. There is every ground for be- 
lief that the conclusion of the present year will 
witness a further growth in the resources of the 
National Provident, and that the subsequent valua- 
tion will disclose results which will be equally 
gratifying to the management and to the members. 








FINANCE, 





LTHOUGH the state of South Eastern Europe 
still causes much apprehension, there is a 
decidedly more hopeful feeling this week. The 
strong sympathy felt for Greece in France and 
Italy, as well as in this country, is compelling the 
Governments of the three countries to act in accord, 
and it is hoped that this may eventually lead to a 
better general understanding between the British 
and the French Governments. Besides, the answer 
of the Greek Government, it is thought, opens the 
way to a compromise, and it is expected that Russia 
will respect the difficulties of the French Govern- 
ment, and, therefore, will be ready to meet France 
as far as possible. President McKinley’s Inaugural 
Address, too, has made a very favourable impres- 
sion. The state of things in the Transvaal con- 
tinues to be disquieting ; but in spite of all rumours 
to the contrary, the City believes that the good 
sense of President Kruger and the interests of the 
more intelligent Boers will, after a while, bring 
about an understanding between the paramount 
Power and the South African Republic. The Stock 
Exchange settlement, which began on Tuesday 
morning, has likewise exercised an encouraging in- 
fluence. It is clear that there is a very large specu- 
lative account open for the fall, while it is certain 
that there is exceedingly little speculation for the rise. 
The fear, therefore, of any difficulties is removed, and 
many members of the Stock Exchange are taking a 
hopeful view. They argue that prices are exceed- 
ingly low, that the political troubles will soon be 
settled, and that before long we shall see a great 
increase in business. As a matter of fact, there has 
been a considerable rise this week in many depart- 
ments. Foreign stocks generally have recovered, 
and the Mining Market has been more active than 
for some months past; particularly there is an 
advance in Chartered shares, Consolidated Gold 
Fields, and De Beers. But the American Market 
has not shared as much as other departments in 
the general recovery; nor is it likely that much 
business will be done until it is seen what the Tariff 
Bill is to be, and whether it is likely to pass Congress 
or not. The South American Department has been 
neglected. The damage done to the crops by locusts 
in Argentina is very great, and the general prosperity 
will be thrown back. In Uruguay the insurrection 
is making more headway than the best-informed 
thought likely. Brazil, too, is once more in trouble, 
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and a frontier quarrel has arisen between Peru and 
Bolivia. 

Money is in fairly good demand, but the Govern- 
ment expenditure is on so vast a scale that very soon 
now the payments out of the Exchequer will largely 
exceed the receipts, and therefore it is probable that 
money before long will become both plentiful and 
cheap. It is almost certain that within the next 
few months the receipts of gold from abroad 
will be very largely increased. The imports into 
South Africa largely exceed the exports, and 
there seems a strong likelihood, therefore, that 
more gold than usual will have to be sent to 
London to pay the difference. The difficulties of 
Australia, likewise, on account of the short wool clip 
and the failure of the wheat crop, are almost certain 
to cause augmented shipments. The reasonable prob- 
ability, therefore, is that very soon now the supplies 
in the market will be so large as to make rates of 
interest and discount very low. Trade, it is true, 
is exceedingly good, but then there is as little specula- 
tion in trade as there is on the Stock Exchange, and 
therefore, any very great increase in the demand for 
banking accommodation by manufacturers and mer- 
chants willbardly arise until there is a general advance 
in prices. The Silver Market is very quiet, 
and the India Council is not selling its drafts 
freely. Evidently the stringency in the Indian 
Money Market is abating. Last week the Bank of 
Bombay was able to reduce its rate of discount 
from 12 per cent. to 10 per cent. Owing to the 
plague the exports from Bombay are exceedingly 
small, and in three or four weeks now the exports 
of rice from Burmah will be almost at an end. 
What is to be expected, therefore, is a falling off in 
the demand almost immediately, a decline in the 
value of the rupee, and about the end of this month 
or the beginning of April a reduction of the rates of 
discount by the Banks of Bengal and Bombay. The 
general expectation is that the India Council will 
reduce greatly the sales of its drafts, and that the 
Indian Government will borrow a considerable sum 
in gold in London. As yet that is only a guess, 
and therefore the Budget statement, which is 
expected to be published in Calcutta next week, 
is looked forward to with great interest. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


abi 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The latest news frcm Athens—in 

the Daily Chronicle—gives some hope that the 
Greek Government are going to be wise in time, and 
that we are to be spared the needless misery of a 
fight in which nothing but the national pride of the 
Hellenes is at stake. Not only in this country, but 
in France and Italy, there is the strongest desire 
to make things as easy as possible for the Greeks, 
and apparently a similar desire is beginning to mani- 
fest itself at St. Petersburg. That being the case, it 
only needs a little wisdom and self-sacrifice on the 
part of the King and his Ministry to bring about 
a settlement of a most dangerous question. It 
cannot be said, however, that this peaceful solution 
of the difficulty, if it should be secured, will have been 
assisted by the hysterical demonstrations in London. 
It is not pleasant to contemplate the amount of 
harm which these demonstrations might have done. 

There is very great indignation on the Liberal 
side of the House of Commons at the way in which 
the debates on the Education Bill are being con- 
ducted by the Government. Speaking yesterday to 
an old Member, who sits on the front Opposition 
bench, I found him extremely angry at the rude- 
ness, amounting almost to brutality, which charac- 
terises many of the new men on the Tory side of the 
House. By common consent this House of Commons 
compares badly in point of manners and dignity 
with any of its predecessors, and the worst offenders 





are the obscure Tories who managed to come into 
Parliament on the crest of the wave of reaction two 
years ago. These men try to shout down the most 
distinguished members on the Liberal benches when 
they are discussing the Education Bill. They are 
encouraged in their rudeness by the action of Mr. 
Balfour, who is using the closure more freely and 
more wantonly than it was ever used before. No 
speeches are permitted on the Tory side in sup- 
port of the Bill. Mr. Balfour trusts simply to brute 
force in order to rusb it through the House; and no 
doubt he is wise in trying to prevent any resort 
to reason on the part of his supporters. The Bill 
is one which cannot be defended on any ground of 
justice or equality, and the less said about it from 
the Tory point of view the better for its prospects. 

The news from Berlin about the naval pregramme 
of the Emperor throws fresh light upon the char- 
acter and the projects of that extraordinary person. 
Whether the German people are likely to take upon 
their shoulders the enormous pecuniary burden he 
asksthem to assume in order that he may play the part 
of a “ great war-lord” on sea as well as on shore, is 
another matter. There is not the smallest reason for 
this proposed addition to the naval strength of the 
German Empire except that the Emperor wishes 
to enter upon an aggressive policy towards this 
country. No German interest calls for the creation 
of a great fleet, and his project is neither more nor 
less than a challenge directed to Great Britain. It is 
unfortunate, for there is really no ground for rivalry 
or antagonism between us; but if such a challenge 
is offered to us we are bound to respond to it—even 
though we must deprive Mr. Balfour of the oppor- 
tunity of taking the money that ought to be spent 
upon the Navy in order to pay his electioneering 
debts to his clerical patrons. 

Sunday.—There has been nothing like the feeling 
now prevailing almost universally on the Greek 
question since September, 1876, when all England 
was thrilling with horror over the story of the 
Bulgarian atrocities. For some weeks past it has 
been evident to experienced observers that public 
feeling was gradually working itself up towards 
such a state of intensity as it has now reached. 
However generous may be the spirit which underlies 
the prevailing excitement, it is not to be denied that 
there is a considerable degree of real danger in the 
passionate enthusiasm that is now prevailing. lor 
weeks past I have predicted what might be expected 
if Lord Salisbury committed himself to any active 
measures against the Greeks. It is a pity that he 
has not been able to keep clear of all complicity in 
such a policy; and yet common fairness ought to 
lead people to see that his participation in the 
European Concert has been wholly favourable to 
the Greeks, and has secured both for them and for 
the Cretans advantages they would certainly not 
have obtained if English influence had not been 
exercised on their behalf. It is no secret that 
personally Lord Salisbury has always been a strong 
sympathiser with the Greeks. When he came back 
from Constantinople twenty years ago he talked as 
though he wished to see the Greeks installed on the 
Bosphorus, and ever since then he has been, in 
private, the warm advocate of the claims of the 
Hellenes. In these circumstances it is difficult to 
believe that he can have been false to the Greek 
cause in recent negotiations. He may have been 
out-matched or out-manceuvred, but that is all that 
can fairly be said against him. 

In the meantime, the fact remains that the public 
temperature is up to fever heat, and that it seems 
almost impossible to get the ordinary man to take 
anything like a calm and dispassionate view of the 
situation. The ordinary man,doI say? The extra- 
ordinary thing is that some of those who have been 
most completely carried away by the strength of 
their feeling for Greece are men whom one never 
suspected of being liable to these attacks of 
emotionalism. I must mention no names, but 
even a glance at the signatures to the telegram 
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of sympathy to the King of Greece will suggest to 
those acquainted with the personnel of the Liberal 
patty some curious reflections. For the moment 
the political world is being swayed by a wave of 
emotion which can only be compared in its far- 
reaching character to a religious revival. And, like 
the influences at work in such a revival, this spirit 
of emotion seizes upon those who would have been 
deemed a week ago the most unlikely victims. One 
result of the prevailing excitement is that upon 
other subjects besides Crete men find it difficult to 
take clear or calm views of the situation. Last 
night, for example, there was a great deal of talk 
about the Transvaal and the supposed determina- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain to make an end of Boer 
independence. The only foundation for this gossip, 
so far as I can learn, is the fact that Mr. Chamberlain 
had clearly arranged his cross-examination of Mr. 
Rhodes with that gentleman, and that on one 
occasion he made a slip by talking of an English 
“ultimatum” to the Boer Government when he 
only meant to speak of a remonstrance. 

It is said that Mr. Balfour means to cheat the 
Opposition of the report stage on his Education Bill 
by insisting on carrying that measure of flagrant 
robbery without changing a word in it. The servile 
hacks behind him are quite capable of backing him 
up in this resolve. It will be for the Opposition to 
show that they can hold their own against the 
unscrupulous and dishonest policy of this priest- 
ridden Ministry. 

Monday.—Ilt is the Daily News that gives us the 
most reassuring news this morning. We shall know 
before long whether it is well founded or not. The 
opinion, however, is growing in the best-informed 
quarters that the game of bluff which is being 
played at Athens will end, if not in a surrender, at 
Jeast in a compromise. 

It is not pleasant this morning to read some of 
yesterday's speeches and sermons. They show a 
surplusage of fine sentiments and, alas! a sad defi- 
ciency of knowledge of the facts. But this is to be 
expected when emotionalism runs as high as it does 
just now. It is a pity that so many speakers on the 
question will not see that at least the Concert of 
Europe is more favourable to the Cretans, Greeks 
and Armenians while it includes Great Britain than 
it would be if Great Britain were to withdraw, and 
the further fact that it is England, not the German 
Emperor, which has lately taken the lead in the 
movements of the Powers and has succeeded in 
obtaining more favourable terms for the Christians 
of the East than they would have obtained if this 
country had stood aside. 

The announcement that President Faure is to 
have an interview with the Queen during her 
journey through France this week has given wide- 
spread satisfaction. It strengthens the belief that 
there is a growing desire in both countries to come 
to a more friendly understanding than that which 
has existed between them for some years past. 
Private advices from leading men in Paris bear 
testimony to the increasing impatience of large 
classes of Frenchmen over the bondage of the 
country in the meshes of the Russian Alliance. 
After all, Great Britain, France, and Italy are the 
three Liberal Powers of Europe, and a good under- 
standing between those Powers would do more to 
lead to a happy solution of the many difficulties 
connected with the East and the impending fall of 
the Ottoman Empire than any other combination 
that can be imagined. The Queen's visit is there- 
fore regarded with lively satisfaction by sensible 
people on both sides of the Channel. 

Tuesday.—Y esterday was a day full of incident 
and excitement in the inner political circles. One 
has only to read of the hurrying to and fro of 
Ambassadors at the Foreign Office, of the Prime 
Minister's sudden visit to the Queen, of the with- 
«. awal of M. de Courcel’s letter of recall, and of the 
s; nmoning of the Cabinet for to-day in order to 
see at a glance that the day was not an ordinary 





one. It is not often that the signs of an acute 
crisis are so obvious as they have been on this 
occasion. Luckily, the day brought a very distinct 
measure of relief to the tension. Early in the fore- 
noon it was whispered about that reassuring in- 
formation had reached the City, and that a golden 
bridge was to be built for the Greeks. Now “the 
City,” as a rule, is better informed than even the 
Press, and when it became known that the Roth- 
schilds were distinctly hopeful, there was a strong 
feeling of relief. The hopeful rumours are con- 
firmed this morning. The Greek reply to the Note 
of the Powers shows that the Athens Government 
is a great deal wiser than are its irresponsible 
advisers in this country. So far from slamming 
the door in the face of a compromise, it has made 
its desire to negotiate clear. The only thing for 
which it stickles in the reply are, first, the real 
autonomy of Crete, and, secondly, the retention of a 
portion at least of the Greek forces in the island 
whilst the Turkish troops remain. It would be 
disastrous if the Great Powers were to refuse to 
listen to this appeal from Athens. So far as auto- 
nomy is concerned, indeed, everybody is agreed ; 
whilst all Liberals, including those who have not 
lost their heads in the prevailing excitement, unite 
in the wish that the Greek forces may, under certain 
well-defined conditions, be kept in Crete, at all events 
until the last Turkish soldier has disappeared. Alto- 
gether, there is a rift in the clouds, and though the 
danger is not at an end, everybody breathes more 
freely. 

The outside world can hardly be expected to know 
all that is passing just now in the very highest 
region of politics and state-craft; yet if I am well 
informed, events are in progress that are likely to 
have the gravest issues. People have wondered at 
the cynical way in which the Czar of Russia has 
turned a deaf ear to the appeals of the Greek Royal 
Family, and have been quick to say, “ See for how 
little family ties and affection count in the policy of 
nations"; but they are mistaken in supposing that 
they can judge of all nations from Russia. Besides, 
what is now happening at St. Petersburg does not 
mean that the Czar and his mother the Empress- 
Dowager have turned against their nearest and 
dearest relatives; it only means that they are 
under the secret control of others and by no 
means the free agents they appear to be. 
There is one sovereign, however, who, within 
the limits prescribed by the Constitution, does 
believe in the value of family affection in matters 
of State, and does try to give effect to it. This 
is our own Queen. Precisely because she is so just 
and admirable a Constitutional ruler is she also 
so true a woman in her relations with her august 
kindred on the Continent. The Queen’s influence 
is now being used to the uttermost on the side of 
peace and conciliation, and if there should come a 
happy end to this business, it is to her that no 
small portion of the credit will be due. There is 
one direction in which she is at present most anxious 
to cultivate good relations. That is with France. 
The German Emperor has proved so intractable in 
his determination to keep up bad blood between 
his own country and ours that any attempt to 
conciliate him seems to be absolutely hopeless. On 
the other hand, the French have shown recently 
distinct signs of a wish to return to something 
like the old friendship with this country, and by 
no persons is this wish more heartily reciprocated 
than by the Queen and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. 

I am glad to see the Queen has recognised the 
fine spirit of discipline shown by the troops on 
board the Warren Hastings when that vessel was 
shipwrecked. No lives of Europeans, happily, were 
lost in the catastrophe, but this was wholly due 
to the admirable behaviour of all on board during 
the long night that was spent in peril on the 
stranded ship. Not even in the memorable case 
of the Birkenhead was greater heroism displayed, 
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and it is well that this fact should have been 
recognised by the Queen. 

Wednesday.—The hurried meeting of the Cabinet 
yesterday afternoon at the House of Commons, and 
Mr. Balfour's speech in reply to Sir William Har- 
court at the adjournment of the House, prove that 
the crisis is still in the stage when negotiations are 
possible. The Greek Note will certainly not be 
accepted by any of the Powers as absolutely satis- 
factory ; but in this country at least it is regarded 
as affording room for further negotiations, and wise 
men wish to see those negotiations continued, not in 
the caustic and unfriendly spirit which animates the 
Times, but in the more sympathetic tone which the 
majority of Englishmen hold towards the Greeks. 
The news of the slaughter of some hundreds of 
Mussulmans in Crete is not a fact to be overlooked. 
It shows that we are not dealing with a helpless and 
inoffensive population as in Armenia, and that in 
this case the right is not absolutely on one side. 

There was much amusement in the South Africa 
Committee yesterday over the sweet simplicity 
which distinguished two of the witnesses examined 
on behalf of the Chartered Company. These gentle- 
men evidently believed that they had the Committee 
with them when they launched into praises of the 
Company because of its manner of treating the 
natives within its jurisdiction, and they were 
obviously unaware of the fact that the interro- 
gations put to them by Mr. Labouchere were dis- 
tinctly ironical in character. If they had been 
wishful of vindicating the accuracy of Olive 
Schreiner’s latest story they could hardly have 
done so more effectually. 

Thursday.—The fight on the Education Bill 
waxes hotter and hotter in the House of Commons; 
but there are no signs of any intention on the part 
of Mr. Balfour to abate the flagrant injustice and 
dishonesty of his measure in even the smallest par- 
ticular. For a time the popular interest in the fight 
in Parliament has been afiected by the extravagance 
of the agitation with regard to Greece; but as that 
cools down—and there are clear signs to-day of a 
return to more moderate thinking and speaking on the 
important question—people are again turning their 
attention to the attempt to rob the nation in order 
to endow the clerics. At the end of last week there 
was some talk of a great scene to-morrow morning. 
It was even suggested that at the close of an all-night 
sitting Mr. Balfour would attempt, with the assist- 
ance of the Chairman of Committees, to get his Bill 
through atasinglestep. ButIdo not hear so much of 
this plan now, and as Mr. Balfour has already used the 
closure more freely than it was ever used before, 
he may possibly shrink from giving the country an 
object-lesson showing his lamentable incapacity. 

Lord Salisbury’s speech to the Chambers of 
Commerce last night was in his most sober vein, and 
was free from the usual indiscretions. There are, as 
I have just noted, some signs that reason is again 
beginning to reign in the political world and that 
the excesses of emotionalism in which so many good 
people have been indulging during the past fort- 
night are giving place to something better. The 
story that the Radical members who signed last 
week's telegram to the King of Greece are 
contemplating another is not, I hope, true. If 
the Radical members will devote themselves to 
the work of making the salvation of the Cretans 
secure by putting pressure upon the Government 
in order to ensure that the promised autonomy 
shall be a real measure of liberation, they will do 
more good than by sending a thousand telegrams to 
Athens, even though for the future they pay for 
their transmission. 

The official announcement of the Queen's route 
on “Jubilee Day” shows how complete is the 
confidence she feels in the goodwill of all classes of 
her subjects. Even a few years ago the admirable 
suggestion that a Royal procession should pass 
through the thoroughfares of the Borough would 
have been ridiculed ; now it is most wisely accepted. 





Friday.—It was not an edifying scene that was 
witnessed in the House of Commons last night, when 
the Government and the Tory members for London 
so recklessly trampled upon the rights of the London 
people, in their desire to serve the interests of the 
capitalists who enjoy a monopoly of the water supply. 
The nonsense which was talked by the assailants of 
the County Council can only be excused on the ground 
of their hopeless ignorance of everything relating to 
civic and municipal life. But the average Tory citizen 
of London apparently would rather be poisoned by 
a fellow-Tory than saved by a Radical. 

Sir A. Biliotti certainly deserved the words of 
recognition which were uttered by Mr. Curzon last 
night. His gallant feat in rescuing the besieged 
Mahomedans at Candano is all the more creditable 
to him, seeing that he is an old man who suffers 
both from something like blindness and from deaf- 
ness. But it must be borne in mind that he has 
also the reputation of being a pronounced philo- 
Turk, and that consequently his statements with 
regard to the position of affairs must be received 
with a certain amount of caution. 

I believe that Lord Rosebery may be expected in 
England very shortly, but it is not known whether 
he is likely to make any early appearance in the 
political arena. I observe that several journals 
have assumed that the opinions expressed in some 
Liberal newspapers on the Cretan Question have 
been “inspired” by the ex-Premier. It is just as 
well, perhaps, to say simply and emphatically that 
this statement is absolutely without foundation. 
Lord Rosebery has sought to influence no writer 
or member of Parliament on any public question 
during his absence from England. 








GOLDWIN SMITH AND THE RIDDLE OF 
EXISTENCE.* 





J ROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH is an interest- 

ing, as well as a superior, person. He never 
speaks without giving us the instruction we need. 
His pen is sharp, his style is caustic, and he knows 
well how to combine the analytic with the syn- 
thetic judgment. He plays the part of “the by- 
stander’’ to more things than Canadian politics; 
he watches the universe from the coign of vantage 
he so handsomely occupies and so thoroughly enjoys. 
Knowledge in its onward march passes before him, 
and he duly registers its speed and its progress. 
Changes in belief he marks and measures, and 
records his observations with a pen which bites 
like an etcher’s needle, and produces a picture so 
vivid as to be the despair of ordinary workers in 
black and white. 

Here we have him, in his latest appearance, not 
so much “ guessing” in his most superior manner 
“at the riddle of existence” as—a much easier and 
more self-satisfactory thing—criticising those who 
have had the temerity to guess. But does he on 
his side need to guess? That surely is too dubious, 
too purely conjectural, a word to denote any pro- 
cess of a superior mind. It admits too many possi- 
bilities, any one of which might be right. It is 
hardly the fit term for the mental output of so 
caustic a critic of views past, passing, or about to 
pass. The man who, as with a wave of the hand 
or a sweep of the pen, dismisses so much from the 
region of the credible and reasonable has in a degree 
ceased to guess. He has so defined the terms of the 
problem that the solution must be of one kind, and 
not simply one from amid the possible multitudes 
he has dismissed. But though “guess” be the fit term 
for him to use of another rather than of himself, 
yet what he has given us has so much of the old 
alertness that we read it with pleasure if without 
satisfaction, or the feeling that we have been put 





*“ Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, and Other Essays on 
Kindred Subjects.” By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. New York: 
Macmillan & Co, 
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somehow well on the way to a more happy reading 
of the riddle that perplexes us all. 

Of these essays, the one that gives its name to 
the volume is a criticism of Henry Drummond, 
Benjamin Kidd, and A. J. Balfour. It is done in 
Goldwin Smith’s best manner, which is that of a very 
caustic exposition of their fundamental positions with 
the emphasis just slightly changed, or with certain 
of their terms a little more highly coloured, just so as 
to bring out the innate weakness or the hidden incon- 
sistencies or even gaucheries of their argument or 
theory. But, on the whole, this refutation by 
caustic analysis does not carry us very far. He is 
indeed right when he says: “ There can be no hope, 
apparently, of laying new foundations for a rational 
theology in any direction excepting that of the 
study of the universe and of humanity as manifesta- 
tions of the supreme power in that spirit of thorough- 
going intellectual honesty of which Huxley, who has 
just been taken from us, is truly said to have been 
an illustrious example.” We need not discuss the 
“intellectual honesty” of Huxley, or, for that part, of 
Huxley's opponents. That is a quality which it is 
easy to deny to some, easy to ascribe to others, but of 
which a man should be very jealous as to the reasons 
why he ascribes it to one man and denies it to another. 
We should have said that Huxley had rather too 
much pleasure in polemical dialectics simply as 
polemics to be selected as typical of “intellectual 
honesty.” He had inimitable skill in destructive 
argument; he had rare pleasure in pursuing the men 
he regarded as the legitimate prey of his syllogism 
or his dilemma. We are not quite sure that it 
would be “intellectually honest” in a theologian to 
disinter the exploded speculations of earlier bio- 
logists—say, men of the pre-Darwinian age—in 
order that he might use them as cudgels for the 
true believers in evolution; and, for our part, we 
have never seen why men should dig up the 
crudities of earlier divines in order to prove that 
the ideas and beliefs of later ones are absurd, or 
heterodox, or how such a rather useless proceeding 
should argue “ intellectual honesty.” 

But, leaving that very personal matter aside, 
in what way do the new foundations for rational 
theology, as Professor Goldwin Smith explains 
them, differ from those of the old natural theology ? 
What was that older natural theology save 
“the study of the universe and humanity as 
manifestations of the supreme power”? It erred 
in a great number of ways, but mainly because 
it shared the erroneous ideas of its day as to 
the universe, its laws, and its mode of working. 
Nothing at one time afforded greater pleasure to 
Huxley than to show how the old Argument from 
Design had perished, though he never on this point 
fell into the incredible stupidities of Tyndall. But 
theology did not create the Argument from Design ; 
science created it. It grew up not as a way of 
proving that God existed, but as a method of 
explaining how nature had come to be. It was a 
purely scientific theory long before it became a piece 
of theological evidence. Theology in that respect 
stepped into an inheritance created by science; 
and if it profited by its inheritance, was it to 
blame, or did the blame lie with the science that 
bequeathed it? The Argument from Design is known 
to the Socrates of the “ Memorabilia,” but it is not 
known to the Hebrew Prophets or to the writers of 
the New Testament. And if theology has assimilated 
evolution, who is to forbid it doingso? Why should 
it not? Science has been revolutionised by the idea; 
must not theology, if it is to remain rational, accept 
the idea that lives in the air, that penetrates all 
minds and organises all knowledge? The adoption 
of evolution by theology ought to argue not its 
impending death but its continued life, its power, as 
it were, to know the times and the seasons and to 
expand with the expansion of the thought. We can 
quite allow the phantasies of Drummond, the un- 
philosophical deductions of Kidd, the inconclusive 
dialectics of Balfour, to go. They play in theology 








exactly the same part that the “guesses” at 
discovery—which we with becoming dignity, the 
subject being changed, call “ hypotheses "’—play in 
science. They show that theology, like other branches 
of knowledge, is more a search after truth than the 
actual possession of the truth it seeks. 

But Professor Goldwin Smith is not contented 
with touching the Riddle of existence, so badly 
“guessed at” by the men he so soundly drubs; he 
also proceeds to discuss the relation between the 
Church and the Old Testament. It is indeed a great 
question—many patient scholars have worked at it, 
men of genius have inquired into it; and though Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith be as able as he is brilliant, it 
has not been given even to him to deal with it ex- 
haustively or fairly, or—shall we say ?—with complete 
“intellectual honesty’ in an essay of rather less than 
fifty pages. Many things in this essay surprise us. 
Ina matter of literature we readily defer to the Pro- 
fessor, but we are astonished to find that he thinks 
that in the Old Testament there is nothing of 
“humour.” At least the only exception he makes is 
“the grotesque adventures of Samson among the 
Philistines.” Humour is not a Semitic quality. Itis 
not a quality of any people in their intensest mo- 
ments ; still it is not absent from the Old Testament. 
The humour may be very grim, but still there is 
humour in Elijah’s challenge to the Priests of Baal. 
The humour again may be very grim, but there is 
humour in Isaiah's account of the man who makes a 
god, who pours gold out of his bag and weighs silver 
in abalance,and hires agoldsmith: “ the smith maketh 
an axe, and worketh in the coals, and fashioneth it 
with hammers, and worketh it with his strong arm ; 
yea, he is hungry, and his strength faileth; he 
drinketh no water, and is faint” ; yet he is equal to 
the making of the god. But most excellent is the 
humour connected with the carpenter who “ taketh 
an oak and shapethitafter the figure of aman, accord- 
ing to the beauty of a man, to dwellinthehouse” ; butof 
part of the tree he maketh a fire and warmeth him- 
self at the fire, he baketh bread, and so of the same 
material he makes a fire and a god. The humour 
may not be as kindly or genial as that of our modern 
professor ; but it is of a kind keen enough to please a 
Swift or a Thackeray. He tells us that “Judaism 
never reached the religious elevation of some chosen 
spirits among the heathen world, such as Seneca, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Epictetus.” It is a curious 
choice. If Seneca had been a Christian rather than a 
Stoic, we should have heard more of the contradic- 
tions between his creed and his conduct. If Marcus 
Aurelius had been a converted rather than a pagan 
empéror, we should have heard a deal more of the 
martyrdoms for which he was responsible than of 
the “ meditations ” that now deserve our admiration 
and our praise. Weare told that “ Scotch Calvinism 
has in fact ethically in it not a little of the Old 
Testament.” We should have thought that Stoicism 
had in it not a little of the Old Testament too; that 
Marcus Aurelius in particular embodied a morality 
very cognate to the Puritan. But one thing that 
ought to be remembered both as regards the Calvinist 
and the Old Testament is, that persecution does not 
tend to sweeten men; and when they have for twoor 
three generations had to struggle for their life against 
a brutal power, it says something for the faith they 
lived by if they became fanatics for an idea rather 
than haters of their kind. We were not aware that 
Paui treated the Fall of Adam in Genesis as historical 
in the same sense or manner as that in which a too 
vernacular theology at one time regarded it. The 
truth is, the Church stands to the Bible very much 
as the man of science stands to nature. Changes in 
the manner of conceiving nature mark the life and 
growth of science; changes in the manner of con- 
ceiving religion mark the life and growth of religion. 

It would be a poor Church that was as good in the 
first as in the nineteenth century of itsexistence. It 
would be a dead religion that lived through a single 
century without feeling intellectual change or reflect- 
ing the increased knowledge of its time. An analysis 
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of what was once thought of the Old Testament 
in contrast to what is now thought of it is a cheap 
sort of argument when used to discredit either the 
Book or the Society that has done so much for its 
exposition. The remarkable thing about the criti- 
cism of the Old Testament is that it has proceeded so 
much from the religious mind. It has been prac- 
tically the work of men who have believed and 
because of their belief, and these men could not but 
feel that belief was made more reasonable by the 
changes they helped toeffect. It would be worthier of 
a great historian to ask whether, if we are to “ study 
humanity as a manifestation of the supreme power,” 
the Scriptures can be excluded from the study. 
Humanity is not an accident; yet more than any 
other document the Scriptures have contributed to 
the richer life, to the happier progress, to the better 
living of the race. The incidents of which it is 
easy to make so much—the intolerance, the 
bigotries, the oppressions of churches—are not the 
expression of the religious character, but of their 
want of it. They belong to the age, not the spirit 
whichis working in and through the Society; and amid 
the forces that have been contributed by the Scrip- 
tures to the life of humanity, one of the greatest 
is a point touched, but not understood, by Professor 
Goldwin Smith. Has he asked himself what the 
meaning of moral law as the highest voice of God in 
religion is? Nothing has contributed more _ to 
the growth of humanity than the moralising of 
religion ; and that was a work which the moral law 
of the Old Testament first began, and which the 
law of Christ came in later to carry on to comple- 
tion. It is time we had done with the niggling 
criticism that cannot see the wood for the trees, and 
that we looked broadly yet keenly at the forces that 
most make for the amelioration of man; and recog- 
nised that these stand related to the very books 
which Professor Goldwin Smith as “a bystander” so 
caustically criticises in detail, yet fails to see in their 
concrete and corporate being and work. 


A LESSON FOR ENGLISH FARMERS. 





S there no other remedy for the depression of 
British agriculture but the remedy which the 
equires fell back upon after the French war—Corn 
Laws, or, to employ the euphemism of the spokes- 
men of the squires to-day, Fair Trade? This 
question was discussed at the Surveyors’ Institution 
on Monday evening, when, before a body of men 
intensely representative of the landed interest, an 
Irish member, with the temerity of his race, argued 
that there was another remedy, and that it was 
to be learned—by British agriculturists!—from 
Ireland. Mr. Horace Plunkett has for some years 
past been promoting a system of organisation 
amongst Irish farmers for the application of co-oper- 
ative principles to their industry. He has taught 
Irish farmers to organise co-operative societies for 
the manufacture of their butter in creameries, for 
the joint marketing of their produce, and for the 
joint purchase of their raw materials and machinery. 
This way of doing business, he says, and not Protec- 
tion, is the remedy for agricultural depression both 
in Great Britain and Ireland. A proposition of such 
sound economic spirit, coming from such a quarter 
and addressed to such a quarter, deserves attention 
from those who have not yet lost faith in England's 
historic commercial policy. Indeed, having watched 
with close interest the progress of Mr. Horace 
Plunkett's economic work in Ireland, we shall be 
glad if such opportunities as the discussion on Mon- 
day evening enable bim to get a hearing for his 
ideas in this country both from Liberals who believe 
in Free Trade and Conservatives who are in despair 
about agriculture. 
A wide and complicated margin of middle profits 
exists between the agricultural producer and the 





consumer of his produce—a margin mainly repre- 
sented by rates for transport, by commissions, and 
by the profits of distributing middlemen. The 
ordinary householder can form a ready appreciation 
of this margin by comparing the very constant 
price of his meat with the fluctuating quotations 
of the cattle market. If this margin can be sub- 
stantially reduced, and the saving retained in the 
pocket of the original producer, the agricultural 
problem would be solved without the infliction of 
any such disability as dear food upon the other 
producing classes of the country. It would be 
solved simply by farming being made to pay on 
strict commercial principles. Voild tout! ° 
Co-operation, which has done away with many 
of the uneconomic middle-interests in other indus- 
tries, argues Mr. Plunkett, can do as much for 
agriculture, and, furthermore, can bring the same 
moral benefits to the classes who practise it. The 
self-reliance, unity, and public spirit which 
this principle—* self-help by mutual help ”"—begets 
should be even more fruitful, as they are now cer- 
tainly less prevalent, amongst the dispersed units of 
a rural district than they are among the denser com- 
munities of towns. Both the economic and the moral 
results claimed for it have been found to follow from 
the adoption of agricultural co-operation on the Con- 
tinent. There, it is remarkable, co-operation in agri- 
culture has been adopted in almost every country, and 
is said to be working wonders. It is one of the oddest 
facts in our industrial history that in England, the 
home of the principle, where distributive co-operation 
has been carried to a success on what may, without 
extravagance, be called a gigantic scale, no attempt 
has been made to apply co-operation to agriculture, 
while almost every one of our agricultural rivals on 
the Continent has been making use of it as its chief 
weapon in the competitive struggle. Ireland is now 
following the example of the Continent, and through 
Ireland it seems likely that an idea which had its 
origin here willreturn, having made a devious journey, 
to bring, in a fresh application, new developments t9 
British industry. It was Professor Goldwin Smith, 
we believe, who once pointed out that the lateness 
of Ireland's entry into civilisation, and the miseries 
inflicted upon her by bad legislation, resulted in a 
certain scientific benefit to this country, inasmuch 
as her poor body became the corpus vile for experi- 
ments which we should not have ventured to try 
upon ourselves. Land-law reform, Church disestab- 
lishment, mixed education—Ireland has been the 
occasion and the champ dexpérience of these 
various innovations. Even Free Trade we owe 
to the Irish Famine of 1846. It will be only a 
natural process, if we are now to learn from Ireland 
Agricultural Co-operation. The test appears to have 
been already fairly made there. According to the 
publication of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society—thé propagandist body which teaches these 
principles—the Irish Co-operative Societies have 
succeeded in reducing the price of seeds and manures, 
the two chief items of the farmer's raw materials, 
by at least twenty-five per cent. They have 
increased the profits of butter-making—by reducing 
the cost of production and of distribution—by at 
least twenty per cent. This, to begin with, is a fair 
encroachment on that margin whose position in the 
ledger ought to mean the difference between farm- 
ing which pays and farming which does not. We 
really think the distracted friends of British agri- 
culture might do worse than invite Mr. Plunkett's 
Organisation Society to come over and help them. 








A HIGH PRIEST OF THE LIBRARY. 


a 


N “The Private Library” Mr. Arthur L. 
Humphreys teaches us how to read and respect 
our books, how to tend them in sickness and in 
health, how to comport ourselves, in brief, so that 
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If the owner 


they shall not be ashamed of us. 
of a library were to steal into it in the dead of 
the night without a candle, he might hear no 


good of himself. Probably he would arrive in 
time for a strongly worded censure on _ his 
mind and character, moved by a folio, seconded by 
a quarto, and supported in a speech, not without 
affectation, by a large paper edition. This is most 
likely to happen in libraries which have been in- 
herited, and which come to regard the tenant for 
life as a person fit only for the society of stable-boys 
and burlesque actresses. An owner of this type, 
who goes to sleep in his library over the Pink ’Un, 
does not notice that his books are spotted with 
damp, and is too careless to learn that with a little 
glycerine and horn glue they may be so healthfully 
entertained that every fibre of them will be renewed 
with the sap of youth. With what patience, then, 
can they contemplate his slumbering form? What 
wonder that they should relieve their feelings with 
incisive speech? There can be no grosser error than 
to suppose that books are unconscious, that they do 
not love their friends, despise their enemies, and 
reserve their bitterest dislike for those who treat 
them with blank neglect. 


The sleeping man gave a louder snore, and a 
gazetteer in a distant corner was heard to remark, 
“© for a stone-bow to hit him in the eye!" 

“Gazetteers were ever over-fond of quotations,” 
said a pert young octavo. “ Disown not thy proper 
faculty, gazetteer; but tell us where Stilton is.” 

“Why Stilton?” inquired a large paper copy 
languidly. 

“The way you fellows neglect your opportunities 
of cultivation is shocking,’ retorted the octavo. 
“There was a stranger in here yesterday with our 
bucolic lord, to whom he was commending a book 
called ‘Tbe Private Library,’ by one Arthur Hum- 
phreys. Humphreys, it seems, cites a famous 
authority on education, who complains that at table, 
even when the cheese is going round, and he asks 
where Stilton is, nobody can tell him. This is an 
awful example of the misreading of books.” 

“Hear, hear,” said the gazetteer. 

“Christian friends,” observed a row of sermons, 
“the misreading of books is a long and painful 
subject. It has made us who address you drink 
the bitterest dregs of shame——” 

“Poor nourishment,” said the octavo. “Humphreys 
suggests glycerine and horn glue.” 

“For thirty years,” gasped the sermons, “ nobody 
in this heathen dwelling has read a line of us. Did 
—did you say horn glue?” 

“ That's the tipple.” 

There was a slight sound as of volumes huddling 
and then falling together. 

“Poor old sermons! They have swooned away 
at the very mention of such nectar. And to think 
that two of horn glue hot would be their salvation, 
while that rank, besotted enemy of our race who 
snores in crapulous luxury——” 

“T am sorry to interrupt you,” said a pleasant, 
feminine voice; “ but I am longing to ask wi 

“My dear madam, excuse my garrulity. It is 
the bad habit of the essay. I have been compared 
by lenient friends to Addison, Sterne, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, and Heine; and I verily 
believe I am as talkative as the whole company. 
Am I addressing ‘Jane Eyre,’ tirst edition, case Y, 
shelf six, right hand corner?” 

** What erudition!” 

“ Well, my vanity of scholarship was piqued by 
a story in Humphreys of a man at Rome who 
could say offhand that a book in the Vatican 
Library was ‘in the tenth alcove, the third shelf, 
the seventh book to the right as you enter.’ ” 

“Thank you; but that isn’t exactly what I want 
to know. I had been listening to the interesting lore 
of Mr. Humphreys, and I understood him to quote 
Lord Bowen to the effect that it needed the author 
of ‘Jane Eyre’ to show how a man might have the 














manners of a bear and the composure of a prig! 
Pray, how do you combine the graces of both those 
animals? And”—this was said with a little heat— 
“how do you make out Rochester to be a ‘ prig’?” 

“Madam,” said the octavo, “you must not take 
the sparkling wisdom of men in Lord Bowen's pro- 
fession too seriously. Besides, later editions of your 
masterpiece are not so sensitive. There's one down 
in a corner amongst some unbound copies of Rod 
and Gun. The housemaid is reading it of mornings. 
She began with me, poor erring dear, and then stood 
me on my head for a week.” 

* According to Humphreys,’ remarked a stout 
biographical dictionary, “this is no place for you. 
The bedroom is the proper sphere for the light- 
heeled gentry of the short essay. Our gracious 
proprietor ought to try you with his last pipe and 
the candlestick.” 

“Thank you,” returned the octavo with some 
asperity; “I should not care to be burned to death 
in such company!” 


Would such a conversation as this, could he 
overhear it, startle the owner of these books out 
ot his indifference? If not, there is no wisdom 
for him in the fond pages of Mr. Humphreys. He 
will not understand the passion for beauty which 
causes that writer to declare that there are only 
four bookbinders in London who can be trusted not 
to mutilate books, and only two who have any inde- 
pendent appreciation of design. Alas! the binder 
is the enemy of books, a ruthless defacer of tops 
and margins. Woman is another enemy, though Mr. 
Humphreys can bring himself to write of “ boudoir 
libraries,’ as if the ethereal charm of books had 
anything in common with the frippery and triviality 
of boudoirs! We did not expect this from the stern 
lawgiver, who, in writing on the binding of Shake- 
speare, can say, “Some day we shall have our eyes 
opened, and then see that a man may break the 
whole of the Ten Commandments at once, and yet 
he shall be saved if he be not vulgar.” It is at the 
binder’s that vulgarity lifts its aggressive head. 
When you are meditating the classic envelope for 
your Shakespeare, “if a binder should ever suggest 
either a padded binding, a russia leather binding, 
or a tree calf binding, you may instantly leave his 
premises, for he cannot understand his business.” 
That Mr. Humphreys is a seer is pleasantly mani- 
fest, not only in the contents of his volume, but in 
its form and guise. It is well that a high priest 
should address us in such impressive vestments ; 
and this again may explain why Mr. Humphreys 
demands the eastward position for the library 
windows. 








AMATEUR CROSS-EXAMINATION, 
cnutuiguee 

\ HEN Mr. Parnell was compelled to defend him- 
self against the infamous libels of the Times, 
there were many members of the Liberal party who 
felt with the Irish members that, if he desired it, he 
was entitled to have a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into the facts. 
It is needless to say that that demand was dis- 
courteously refused, and that a Commission of Judges 
was appointed in the proposed Committee’s place. 
But there are comparatively few people, we imagine, 
who would now regret that the latter course was 
taken, and fewer still who would venture to maintain 
the superiority of a Parliamentary to a judicial 
inquiry in view of the proceedings of the South 
Africa Committee which are now going on. 
There never, perhaps, was a stronger object- 
lesson, than we have been having in the last 
few weeks, in the value of judicial methods and 
judicial rules. As we watch the somewhat garru- 
lous and indecorous sittings of the Parliamentary 
Committee, the mingling of business and refresh- 
ments, the discursive answers and the promiscuous 
debates, we begin to understand the meaning of 
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the formal and sometimes pompous etiquette on 
which the judges of the High Court insist. We 
begin to realise the importance of technical rules of 
evidence. We begin to appreciate the necessity of 
the arbitrary and mysterious sanction called con- 
tempt of court. We begin even to long for the 
passages between opposing counsel which mean that 
every word is being narrowly and sharply watched, 
and we cease to wonder why the skilful advocate 
pushes his questions so remorselessly home, and why 
the Court so frequently abandons the unlucky 
witness to his tormentor’s merciless attacks. We 
learn that these practices are not merely devices in- 
vented by lawyers for the harrying of men, but 
essential instruments for the discovery of truth, and 
that inquiries conducted without them are too likely 
to end in interminable discussions without either 
clearness or result. 

No one, we think, who has followed the present 
inquiry can fail to be struck with the air of amateur- 
ishness which pervades it all. The Committee, it is 
true, has no lack of lawyers on it. Sir William Har- 
court and the Attorney-General, Mr. Blake and Mr. 
Bigham, represent together a considerable experience 
of the Bar. One or two other members of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Labouchere con- 
spicuously, are popularly supposed to be endowed 
with an acuteness which more attorneys envy than 
attain. And yet these gifted and practised cross- 
examiners, with the presence of Mr. Pope and Mr. 
Pember and of other able counsel to inspire them in 
the task, have failed signally to give a judicial 
appearance to the Committee’s proceedings. In- 
deed, one or two of the lawyers on the Committee 
seem to have taken pleasure in roving from 
judicial ways. Mr. Bigham, in particular, asked 
a number of questions of one important witness 
which were all answered in the sense that he desired. 
At last a layman interposed with the suggestion that 
it would be well to discover if the witness had any 
personal knowledge of the surprising facts which he 
was making known. The Attorney-General, recalled 
to his professional bearings, at once insisted that 
that was a most important point; whereupon Mr. 
Bigham regretted that the interposition had not 
come a little sooner, as he had by that time 
extracted all that he wanted to get out. It is 
also, we think, noticeable how rarely the long 
cross-examinations indulged in have compelled the 
witnesses to furaish information which they had 
any objection to give. The attitude of some of 
the most important witnesses has been freely marked 
by a desire to evade direct replies, by a disinclination 
to say anything which might incriminate others, and 
even by a readiness to question the authority and 
discretion of the Court. We have seen witnesses 
behaving as no witness in the Law Courts would be 
permitted to behave—leaving questions unanswered, 
objecting to the evidence put in, and indulging in a 
wealth of inapposite illustration instead of giving 
categorical replies. The gist of the evidence offered 
by the principal witness is very largely evasive. 
“T don’t know. I cannot remember. I do not see 
the importance of the question. I think that is a 
sufficient answer. You had better ask someone 
else.” Phrases like these are of perpetual recur- 
rence all through the long columns which contain 
the reported evidence of Mr. Rhodes. There is 
something in Mr. Rhodes’s cross-examination which 
reminds one of the great State trial to which 
we have already referred. In the evidence both 
of Mr. Rhodes and of Mr. Parnell there were 
the same elements of confident self-reliance, 
of somewhat cynical frankness, of occasional ob- 

liquity of reply. Many people have felt that the 
Irish leader did himself much less than justice on 
the occasion of his famous appearance in the witness- 
box, but how infinitely clearer and more conclusive 
was the evidence obtained in that memorable trial! 
The difficulties under which the cross-examination 
has laboured all through the present inquiry are 


an answer?” he said on one occasion to his ques- 
tioner. “ Well, I should think you would get that 
answer from the High Commissioner.” Or, again, 
“T should prefer you should ask so-and-so.”’—*“ But 
you are here, Mr. Rhodes, and you were both 
parties to any communication which took place.” 
—“*Yes, but as he is here, I would sooner you 
asked him.” Fencing of this sort, steadily continued, 
would effectually stifle inquiry if permitted in a 
court of law. Add to this a boundless freedom on 
the part of the witness for independent speeches, 
for rhetorical illustrations, for humorous retorts, the 
occasional interruptions of counsel, the constant in- 
terruptions of other members of the Committee, the 
necessities or alleged necessities of official reserve, 
and the uncertainty—sometimes ending in secret con- 
claves or acrimonious debates—as to what questions 
and answers are permissible or not, and it is not 
hard to see how unsatisfactory to the public any 
procedure of this kind must be. 
In the multitude of counsellors there may be 
wisdom, but in a multitude of cross-examiners there 
is but little possibility of eliciting the truth. If any 
one questioner on the South African Committee 
shows an inclination to press his questions home, 
other questioners are almost sure to intervene. One 
little passage in Mr. Rhodes’s examination by Mr. 
Blake is characteristic of this. Dealing with foreign 
interference in South Africa, Mr. Blake asked the 
witness whether it was not his duty to communicate 
his views on that point to the officials responsible 
for the foreign relations of the country. “I have 
often discussed this question with various Governors,” 
was Mr. Rhodes’s reply. ‘“ That isnot the question I 
put to you,” said Mr. Blake. “ I think it is an answer,” 
retorted Mr. Chamberlain, intervening. Then Mr. 
Rhodes delivered a little speech on his method of 
discussing questions with Governors generally, and 
appealed to Mr. Blake's recollections of Canada to 
bear out his answer. At theend of this digression Mr. 
Blake returned to his point; but thistimetheChairman 
intervened and suggested that Mr. Rhodes had practic- 
ally answered the question. Mr. Blake, however, 
persisted. “Then you did, in fact, communicate?” 
he said to Mr. Rhodes; and finally Mr. Rhodes re- 
peated exactly the indirect answer which he had 
given some minutes before—“ I discussed this ques- 
tion with various Governors.” So the whole result 
of the bout was the wasting of time and no definite 
reply. It appears to be the last result of such a 
system to make any definite impression on the mind. 
Equally vague and unsatisfactory are the rules as 
to evidence which the Committee, apparently, per- 
mits. Once we find a witness quoting statements ina 
magazine article as established facts ; at another time 
we find a witness commenting freely on the speech 
of a third party, while it is left to an independent 
member of the Committee, not a lawyer, to suggest 
that the speech in question should be read before it 
is made the basis of discursive comment. Again 
and again we find demands from one side or the 
other that documents quoted in evidence should be 
quoted entire and not in isolated bits. Again and 
again we have brought home to us the necessity of 
legal methods, the undesirability of loose and general 
statements, the uselessness of evidence which is not 
given under the stringent conditions on which a court 
of law insists. It is no part of our purpose to comment 
onthe political issues of the trial,and we havecertainly 
no wish to reflect on the personal conduct of the wit- 
nesses engaged. Still less have we any desire to under- 
value the Committee’s able and laborious efforts, or 
to find fault with Mr. Rhodes. But we cannot avoid 
the reflection that the proceedings, as hitherto con- 
ducted, are already becoming very tedious to the 
public, that most people are asking themselves what 
purpose this is serving and what information we are 
gaining from the facts disclosed. And we cannot 
help thinking that this is due to the amateurish- 
ness and consequent futility which almost inevitably 
attach to inquiries conducted by other than judicial 





best illustrated by Mr. Rhodes’s case. “You want 
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THE MASTER OF THE TRANSFER 
LITHOGRAPH. 





CANNOT but regret that, while the reasons for 

praising Mr. Whistler are so varied and so infinite, 
Mrs. Pennell should have elected to praise him in the 
current number of Scribner's Magazine on grounds 
to which he has no claim. Her article is entitled 
“The Master of the Lithograph, J. McNeill Whistler.” 
Though Mr. Whistler illustrates the article himself, 
and so accepts a sort of responsibility for the 
opinions that are expressed in it, he would be the 
last to acclaim himself the master of an art in 
which such men as Goya, Delacroix, Ingres, Mentzel, 
Daumier and Gavarni have excelled. The claim is 
obviously a temporary and journalistic one, and 
perhaps not meant to be too closely scanned. But 
it gives a certain insincerity to the whole article. 
Mrs. Pennell is evidently not very clear in her know- 
ledge of the technical side of the question, for she 
defines a lithograph as “a drawing made with a 
certain ink or chalk upon a chemically prepared 
stone”: whereas everyone knows that the stone is 
not chemically prepared, but granulated with sand, 
by the useofa muller. And it is, perhaps, this want 
of precision in her technical information that has 
caused her to ignore a supremacy that she might 
very well have claimed for the subject of her essay. 
Mr. Whistler is the only artist of the first rank who 
has,toany great extent, developed the resources of the 
recently improved lithographic transfer processes. 
He might, therefore, very properly be called the 
master of the transfer lithograph. Mr. Whistler's 
own special requirements, and the perfecting of 
these very ingenious and serviceable affiliated pro- 
cesses, have coincided; and the beautiful series of 
proofs we all know has been the result. 

The danger of the amiable little articles, that are 
written as letterpress to an artist’s own illustra- 
tions, is that the public take them just as seriously 
as they do criticism proper. They are read, digested, 
and quoted; and, unless they are, now and again, 
seriously analysed, they end by becoming, in a loose 
sort of way, authorities, to the great confusion of 
the most elementary truths. When Mr. Way’s 
catalogue of these proofs was announced, the in- 
tention was expressed to affix to each description a 
word as to the process employed, such as “Stone,” 
“Paper,” “ Paper, retouched on the stone,” etc. I 
cannot see why this intention should have been 
abandoned. Hamerton says somewhere, “As a 
knowledge of technical subjects is not likely to 
become general, it is well to be strict and con- 
servative in the use of terms.” To call these 
transfers “ lithographs’ seems to me misleading, not 
only in that one word is used to describe two things 
in their essence different, but also because it robs the 
newly-perfected affiliated art of the just glory which 
should accrue to it, from the fact that it has been 
found worthy of very serious attention by one 
of the most exquisite artists in the history of the 
world. 

These illustrations have a two-fold interest, with 
each of which it is the function of criticism to deal. 
Firstly, they are proofs of drawings by Whistler. 
That is the essential point ; but it is the point with 
which I am not in this article concerned. Secondly, 
they afford a very complete and interesting commen- 
tary on the possibilities of transfer lithography. 

The range of the two arts is foreshadowed from 
the moment we describe their processes. A litho- 
graph is a proof from a stone on which the artist 
has drawn. The grain of the proof is imprinted 
from the grain of the stone on which the artist has 
drawn. A transfer lithograph is a proof from a 
stone on to which a drawing has been transferred from 
a sheet of lithographic paper. Lithographic paper 
is in three kinds. Two are casts, the one of the sur- 
face of a stone, the other of the surface of a mechanic- 
ally granulated copper plate. A third is smooth 
and transparent, and the proof takes its grain from 








whatever surface the paper rests on during the 


drawing. In all three kinds the grain of the 
eventual proof is not the grain of the stone from 
which the print is made, but a second-hand grain 
vid the lithographic paper. In two cases the 
grain is from casts, and in the third it is from a 
tracing. And no one will urge that either a cast 
or a tracing are, in art matters, the same as an 
original. 

The great lesson which can be learnt from Mr. 
Whistler's use of the paper is the tact with which he 
conforms to its limitations, never trying to put on it 
work which could only be adequately achieved on the 
stone. True lithography includes among its many 
qualities the aptness for both the black line and the 
white line, the white line not merely in the sense of 
an erasure, but as a weapon in itself, co-ordinate in 
importance with the black line. Mentzel has used it 
in this manner, and it is half Shannon's armoury. It 
is none of Mr. Whistler's. Wash, of course, must be 
eschewed in transfer lithography ; and the difference 
between the resistance encountered by the chalk on 
such essentially differing substances as are a heavy 
slab of stone, and a sheet of paper covered with a 
thin cast of composition, is a hint which the fine 
artistic judgment of Mr. Whistler has not been slow 
to take. 

These drawings of Mr. Whistler's are pure, they 
are exquisite, they have a classic grace and cer- 
tainty. They are the sketches of a great master. 
But no useful purpose is served by assigning to the 
artist the mastery of an art of which he has only 
explored one province. Sr. P. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





GREECE AND FREEDOM. 


Srr,—You say that although Liberal opinion supports 
Greece in this crisis, and all Englishmen have sympathy with 
Greece, yet no one proposes to fight for her. I think you are 
wrong. If you mean no Member of Parliament, it may be 
true; but although I am a Conservative, I feel (and I think not 
alone) that the disgrace of the late bombardment can only 
be wiped out by boldly taking the side of Greece against any 
who may assail her. Before that bombardment it would have 
been less difficult to withdraw ; but now that it is a question of 
honour, I beg to submit that we must not think of the odds. If 
we no longer have the first place among the lovers of freedom, 
let us at least strike home for a good second.— Yours faithfully, 


Rugby, March 7th, 1897. W. H. D. Rovse. 








THRENODY. 





_{ILENCE has come, and sleep, 
b On eyes no more to weep, 
On quiet lips that keep 

All words unsaid ; 
Her rose of days undone, 
Gone by is all she won; 
All things in her begun 

Lie dead, lie dead. 


She will not hear again 

The rustle of driven rain 

Upon the flooded pane 
In midnight hours ; 

Nor hear from her last bed 

The great wind overhead 

Weep through the waifs of dead 
And scattered flowers. 


For her nor day nor night, 
Nor sorrow, nor delight, 
Nor summer, nor the white 
Pure fields of snow; 
Nor weariness nor rest, 
Nor light of east nor west ; 
Her dwelling is that best 
Where all must go. 
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Who wept shall no more weep, 

Who slept shall ever sleep 

Past knowledge in the deep 
Last sleep of all; 

They hope not nor regret, 

They meet who never met, 

They part who never yet 
Went past recall. 


She is at rest, and though 
She lies where all must go 
Nor they nor she shall know 

Or voice or touch ; 
Her joys are clean forgot, 
Sad comfort has she got, 
Who, sleeping, knows it not: 

There is now none such. 

A. BERNARD MIALL. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





SUGGESTED BY A VOLUME OF VERSE. 


J THINK Mr. A. C. Benson must have spent some 

thought on the binding of his books; their sober 
brown buckram consorts so well with his favourite, 
or at any rate his dominant, literary mood. The 
books and their binding suggest quiet shelves, quiet 
hours, quiet hopes of diuturnity without vulgarity. 
I may be mistaken on the matter of binding; but 
surely I am not mistaken on the more important 
point. His writing both implies and expresses his 
preference for sobriety, austerity, restraint, the 
obligation of gentleness, a cultivated calm: and he 
believes in the permanence of these qualities. He 
seemed, at least, to be speaking from his heart, the 
other day, in his Essay on William Blake: 

“The great value of Blake’s life, after all, apart from his 
productions, is that he is one of the saints of art. That is 
the problem! To retain simplicity, naturalness, unselfishness in 
the service of art. Art seems almost to demand self-absorption, 


self-cultivation, however noble be the ultimate end it sets in 
view. The duty of cultivating sensitiveness to impressions 1s 
hard to reconcile with high and pure devotion. We in this 


century feel the contrast perhaps too painfully. The fashion- 
able habit of seeking amusement and interest in the problems of 
others, and on the other hand the blind, dark pressure of Demo- 
eracy on life, throw into painful prominence the fastidious 
seclusion of the artist. Nowadays, for a man to throw himself 
blunderingly into philanthropy, disguising his own reckless 
hankering after power and influence under the name of duty, 
is held to have something of heroism about it. Even failure 
there is thought to be honourable. But the artist who. in 
obedience to as inevitable, as high an impulse, isolates himself in 
the sacred pursuit of beauty in all her forms, is called by hard 


naines if he does not make himself a reputation ; and if he does 
attain notoriety, his selfishness, at all events, acquires prestige. 
It is in reality a far more arduous undertaking. . .” 


I believe this thoroughly. But I believe also that 
in its own blundering way the public (“the vulgar,” 
if you will) believes it too, or at least hasadim sense 
of it. The public appears too often in literary matters 
to be a prodigious ass; and yet somehow the public 
has a knack of being considerably less of an ass than 
it looks. Let us take an instance of its behaviour 
almost at its worst. Two or three months ago the 
friends and admirers of Robert Louis Stevenson 
called a meeting in Edinburgh to consider if some 
public monument could be raised in honour of that 
well-beloved writer. Lord Rosebery took the chair. 
It was known that the proposal would encounter 
resistance, mostly secret, and for that reason the 
more formidable: and knowing this, a few writers 
who had better claims than the mass of men to 
be judges of Stevenson's worth, readily agreed to 
testify to it by their presence on the platform. 
Promptly I read, in one or two newspapers, that 
these men were seeking to advertise themselves. This 
was of course an unintelligent and a base suggestion. 
[ will not say that a mind must be entirely base to 
make such a suggestion : but I say without hesitating 
that the mind which made it must have been in a 








sorry mood. And yet, beneath its stupidity and its 
bad temper, there lay some imperfect sense of the 
principle that an artist should, first of all, devote 
himself to his calling. It was generosity, it was 
affectionate gratitude, that brought these men for- 
ward. Had they been Members of Parliament, un- 
acquainted with Stevenson's work, their appearance 
on the platform had been forgiven, nay applauded. 
Their motives were misconceived, or at any 
rate misconstrued, because a wholly credit - 
able feeling persuaded them for a moment to 
step outside of their proper and silent and arduous 
business. Critics who have studied the theatre-going 
public will bear witness that it obeys a mysterious 
average conscience, which is at once different from the 
conscience of the individual play-goer and on the 
whole subtler and wiser. Present, for instance, a play 
which distorts human emotions to falsify a moral 
principle. A, B and C will each give a different 
reason for his condemnation, and each reason will 
miss the mark, perhaps go absurdly wide of it. And 
yet their common verdict will be the right one. For 
the critics say not only that this audience-conscience, 
if one may coin the term, must be reckoned with ; 
but that on the whole it makes for sanity and 
naturalness and operates as a quiet, unseen but con- 
stant check upon the excesses of authors and actors. 


I believe this, or something like it, to be equally 
true of the public which reads books. I am not 
given to complimenting the public in these columns, 
and may plead on behalf of this exception that it is 
“a very little one.’ Take poetry, for instance. Out 
of every thousand people perhaps a hundred care for 
poetry. Of this hundred a good ninety will be 
desperately enamoured of the wrong things; will 
prefer Tennyson's “ Charge of the Light Brigade” to 
his ballad of The Revenge, and consider his “ May 
Queen” superior to his “St. Agnes’ Eve.” But the 
remaining ten give poetry their second thoughts, and 
the fame of poets is sealed by man’s second thoughts. 
And I hold that upon the whole the masses see this 
and obey. They tender respect while they are yet 
unable to appreciate. They take the word of the few 
that Landor was a great writer: and I am given 
to understand that even in an age of chromo- 
lithographs Degas has not missed veneration. 


Farther, if the fame of poets depends on men’s 
second thoughts, it seems likely that those poets 
have the better chance of it who appeal directly 
to men’s second thoughts by writing on the impulse 
of their own second thoughts. This sentence wears 
a cryptic look, I admit: but it is simple enough. 
Passion is usually a first thought; austerity a 
second. So much you will admit. Well then, on 
« priori grounds one might expect the austerer 
poets to gain esteem in proportion as men reflect ; 
and as a matter of fact the austerer poets do 
seem to.gain this esteem, and keep it. Dante, 
Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth stand at any rate 
in no immediate need of “ revivals.” 


Mr. Benson is a reflective poet, a singer of second 
thoughts; and one gathers from his modest self- 
revealings in the small book which he has lately 
published (“ Lord Vyet, and other Poems.’ London: 
John Lane) that his reflectiveness restrains the 
volume of his utterance. But reflectiveness has not 
always operated thus. Few poets have written 
more reflectively than Wordsworth, or more loqua- 
ciously: and to draw a line between his serious 
thought and his mere loquacity, puzzled even Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. Wordsworth wrote his very 
worst so ostentatiously upon theory that critics 
imported the theory into the performance and 
mistook it there for poetic thought. Under this 
delusion Mr. Palgrave included a dozen or so of such 
pieces as “ Lucy Gray,” “Simon Lee,” and “ Ruth: 


or the Influences of Nature” in his “Golden 
Treasury”: and lo! the fallacy was exposed at once 
by mere juxtaposition with good poetry. They 
were outclassed: they simply could not live with 
the company in which they found themselves— 
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“There came a youth from Georgia’s shore— 
A military casque he wore 
With splendid feathers drest ; 
He brought them from the Cherokees ; 
The feathers nodded in the breeze 
And made a gallant crest. 
* * . * * 


“He was a lovely youth! I guess 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he; 
And when he chose to sport and play, 
No dolphin ever was so gay 
Upon the tropie sea.” 


Theory, or no theory, this is not poetry, but prat- 
tling at large. Its poverty stands revealed when 
set (as Mr. Palgrave set it) beside Shelley's “ Lines 
written among the Euganean Hills.” People have 
wondered that the hand which gave us “ Ruth: or 
the Influences of Nature” should have gone on to 
give us (and scarcely three years later) the “ Sonnet 
on the Extinction of the Venetian Republic.” It 
strikes me as far more wonderful that able critics 
should have proceeded to attach an equal value, or 
something like an equal value, to both. 


But bulk counts, after all; and fastidiousness 
carried to excess defeats its first object. The 
danger to Mr. Benson's muse does not rest with 
the public, but abides in his own modesty. It is 
not my purpose here, or any part of my purpose, 
to review his book (that, I believe, has already been 
done by THE SPEAKER); but I may express a hope 
that, as time goes on, he will speak out more con- 
fidently. For I have studied his verses and followed 
with care what the better critics have said of them. 
They sing the authentic message and are fledged 
with the plumage which the race of men still 
recognise with awe, and still drop their chrematistic 
pursuits to wonder at— 

“ By feathers green, across Casbeen, 
The pilgrims track the Phcenix flown, 
By gems he strewed in waste and wood, 
And jewelled plumes at random thrown. 


“Till wandering far, by moon and star, 

They stand beside the fruitful pyre, 
Whence breaking bright with sanguine light, 

Th’ impulsive bird forgets his sire. 


“ Those ashes shine like ruby wine, 
Like bag of Tyrian murex spilt, 
The claw, the jowl of the flying fowl 

Are with the glorious anguish gilt. 


“So rare the light, so rich the sight, 
Those pilgrim men, on profit bent, 
Drop hands and eyes and merchandise, 

And are with gazing most content.” 


A. T.Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


GIBBON’'S AUTOBIOGRAPHIES AND LETTERS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF Epwarp Grppon. Printed 
Verbatim from Hitherto Unpublished MSS. With an 
Introduction by the Earl of Sheffield. Edited by John 
Murray. In1 vol. London: John Murray. 

Private LetTrers OF EDWARD Grppon. (1753-1794. 
Edited by Rowland E. Prothero. In 2 vols. London: 
John Marray. 


HE practice of celebrating the centenaries of dis- 

tinguished writers has justified itself admirably in 
the case of Edward Gibbon, for the keeping, in 181, 
of the hundredth anniversary of his death led toa 
discovery so curious that its interest goes beyond 
the personality of Gibbon himself and deserves a 
place in the annals of literary history. He com- 
posed, after the completion of his history, not one, 
but six (together with a short sketch for a seventh) 
different autobiographies, some shorter, some longer, 
and coming down to different points in his life. 
The autobiography which was ultimately pub- 
lished after his death by his friend, Lord Sheffield, 
was no ona of these, but a sort of cento put together 


‘\ 





from them (though mainly drawn from the last 
draft, written in 1792-93), and from which there- 
fore a good deal that Gibbon wrote was omitted. 
This fact, though, of course, it was known at 
the time to others besides Lord Sheffield, had been 
almost forgotten till the historian’s manuscripts 
were examined in 1893, and it was in response to the 
wish then generally expressed that all the original 
drafts of the autobiographies should be published in 
full that the present volume, which contains them, 
has been prepared. The opportunity was at the 
same time taken of publishing many letters of 
Gibbon’s besides those which Lord Sheffield had 
printed, Thus the three volumes that now lie before 
us—one containing the autobiographies, the other 
two the correspondence—give nearly all that we are 
ever likely to know about Gibbon, and probably all 
that anyone will desire to know; for the picture is 
a complete one, and presents the man with an un- 
usual fulness and exactitude. The autobiography 
has always been deemed as faithful a one as any 
man can be expected to write about himself; and 
the letters supplement the autobiography, filling up 
the details of everyday life and giving the im- 
pressions of the moment. To them, however, we 
shall presently return. Our first duty is to see how 
much the full publication of the six drafts adds to 
the autobiography as the world had it before. 

These six drafts contain little or nothing to affect 
either the main features of Gibbon’s career or the 
impression we already had of him as a personality. 
There are few discrepancies as to facts, and few 
variations in the point of view. It can hardly 
be said that we know his ideas and habits much 
the better for having the whole of them before 
us, yet their interest is considerable. Some of 
the new facts stated—as, for instance, regard- 
ing his Oxford life—are curious; and many of 
the paragraphs or sentences omitted in the old 
published Life are very pretty in point of style and 
diction, and excellent illustrations of the Gibbonesque 
manner. For instance, we now recover an interest- 
ing passage regarding his mother and his infancy, 
which iad been much abridged in the published 
Life. We have a statement about Voltaire’s 
dramatic representations at Lausanne which Lord 
Sheftield had omitted: “It was not without much 
reluctance and ill-humour that the envious bard 
allowed the representation of the IJphigénie of 
Racine. The parts of the young and fair were 
distorted by his fat and ugly niece, Madame 
Denys” (p. 449). We have a paragraph regarding 
the condition of the University of Oxford in 1792 
which is worth giving (pp. 94, 95):— 


“The manners and opinions of our Universities must follow 
at a distance the progressive motion of the age, and some 
prejudices which reason could not subdue have been slowly 
obliterated by time. The last generation of Jacobites is extinct ; 
the ‘right Divine’ of kings to govern wrong is now exploded, 
even at Oxford; and the remains of Tory principles are rather 
salutary than hurtful, at a time when the Constitution has 
nothing to fear from the prerogative of the Crown, and can only 
be injured by popular innovation. But the inveterate evils 
which we derived from their birth and character must still 
cleave to our ecclesiastical corporations. The fashion of the 
present day is not propitious, in England, to discipline and 
economy; and even the exceptionable mode of foreign education 
has been lately preferred by the highest and most respectable 
authorities in the kingdom. I shall only add that Cambridge 
appears to have been less deeply infected than her sister with 
the vices of the Cloyster; her loyalty to the House of Hanover 
is of a more early date, and the name and philosophy of her 
immortal Newton were first honoured in his native Academy.” 


Here and there Lord Sheffield has suppressed 
passages which he, or his daughter, Maria Holroyd 
—afterwards wife of the first Lord Stanley of 
Alderley—apparently deemed to savour of indeli- 
cacy, or to reflect slightly on Gibbon’s own conduct, 
or to be possibly distasteful to living persons. Tor 
instance, the fact that the Duchess of Grafton had 
nearly engaged Mdlle. Curchod—afterwards Madame 
Necker, the object of Gibbon’s early attachment—as 
a governess, has been omitted, together with the 
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statement that her parents encouraged Gibbon’s 
addresses because “ the connection might raise their 
daughter above want and dependence.” And the 
honest confession (p. 208) that during his second 
visit to Lausanne in 1763, while still a comparatively 
young man, “the habits of the militia and the 
example of my countrymen betrayed me into 
some riotous acts of intemperance, and before my 
departure I had deservedly forfeited the public 
opinion which had been acquired by the virtues of 
my better days,’ is one which, by its frankness, does 
a credit to the historian’s character which outweighs 
the offence itself. 
We now turn to the Letters, which fill two 
large volumes. Lord Sheffield published a selec- 
tion from them shortly after Gibbon’s death: 
but in editing them, used a freedom scarcely less 
bold than he and his daughter had employed 
in editing the Autobiography. ‘Jealous of his 
friend’s literary reputation (says the present 
editor), he corrects errors in spelling or grammar, 
gives a dignified form to the more homely 
phrases, and omits as trivial the petty details 
of domestic life. Sometimes also his editorial 
methods pass beyond the exercise of these more or 
less legitimate editorial powers. In order to con- 
centrate the interest of the correspondence he 
culls a few lines from one letter, chooses a sen- 
tence from a second, extracts a passage from a 
third, and prints his patchwork as a genuine 
letter from Gibbon’s own hand.” In the present 
edition all the letters given are printed as they 
were written, and extending as they do over a 
period of forty years—from 1753, when Gibbon was 
fifteen, till January 7th, 1794, nine days before his 
death—they present a singularly full and minute 
picture of his life, his thoughts, and his habits. It 
would take a long magazine article to convey an 
adequate impression of their interest in the light 
which they throw both on his own character and 
his literary methods and on the manners and 
incidents of the time. Many are concerned with 
his private busines; affairs, which, at some periods 
of his life, gave him a good deal of trouble; many 
contain trivial bits of the gossip of the day. But 
in most of them there is something which we 
should have been sorry to lose—at one time a re- 
ference to the progress of his great work and the 
way in which he composed it; at another a reflection 
upon the politics of the time, and particularly the 
revolt of the North American Colonies, which hap- 
pened while he was sitting in Parliament; at another 
a characterisation upon some one of the many 
eminent men, English or French, whom he met 
in society. The letters are throughout easy and un- 
affected, with nothing to suggest the stiff and some- 
times ponderous dignity of the “ Decline and Fall.” 
They are playful and acute rather than witty or 
brilliant ; and if Gibbon does not rise to the level 
of our very best letter-writers, he shows himself 
throughout a keen and thoughtful observer of men 
and manners, interested in all that passed under his 
eyes, and using what he saw in the present to 
enlarge his views and deepen his judgment of the 
past. They also give an agreeable impression to his 
character. He is seldom malicious, and more seldom 
coarse than those who remember the notes to his 
History might have supposed. Nothing could better 
show his capacity for friendship and his constancy 
in it than the letters to his stepmother and to Lord 
Sheffield. He is certainly not to be classed among 
those literary men who suffer from the disclosure of 
their private life. On one episode in that life, which 
has always attracted curiosity, some further light is 
thrown in these letters. Mdlle. Curchod, the object 
of Gibbon’s first love, when they were both twenty- 
one years of age, continued to attract his society for 
many years. A letter is quoted by the editor in 
which she describes (vol. i., p. 81) his visit to her at 
Geneva after her marriage to Necker in 1765; and in 
1777, when he was constantly seeing her at Paris, 


thought it necessary to warn him solemnly against 
the risks he was running. Still more curious is an 
extract given in vol. i. p. 41, from Gibbon’s un- 
published diary relating to their meeting in 17(/, 
seven years after their first engagement, from which 
it would appear that she wished to renew the 
attachment, and was indignant at his coldness. 
Rousseau, who had been invited to bring the lovers 
together, refused in a letter which was far from 
complimentary to Gibbon. 

Much later, in 1774, Gibbon again entertained 
thoughts of marriage, and writes a sensible letter 
(vol. i, p. 241) dealing with the objections which 
the lady’s mother had expressed on the score of his 
religious opinions. And even as late as 1784, when 
he was nearly fifty, he continued to form, or at least 
to express, vague schemes of marrying, but appar- 
ently without love, some one among several ladies 
at Lausanne, upon whose various attractions he 
descants. But none of his disappointments save the 
first, and that not for long, caused him any serious 
regret. He enjoyed life thoroughly, having a suf- 
ficient fortune, literary fame, intimate friends, con- 
genial studies, unfailing intellectual curiosity, no 
passions, and a good digestion. We are struck in 
these letters by the fact that he learnt for him- 
self, with little help from teaching, nearly all he 
knew, and that he was always a gentleman who 
had become learned rather than a learned man 
whose social position was that of a gentleman. His 
tastes, his tone, his political opinions, his whole 
habits and mental attitude were those of a man of 
fortune and a man of society, and his associates were 
to be found rather in the polite than in the learned 
world. That he was, in some ways, European rather 
than English was the natural consequence of his 
residence in Switzerland, his tours in Italy, his 
frequent visits to France. Scarcely any eminent 
British writer has been less insular. It is more 
remarkable that in history he shows little or nothing 
of the weaknesses of the amateur. He is as accurate 
in his facts, as exact in his scholarship, as sound in 
his criticism as if he had been regularly trained to 
historical investigation, or had been officiating as 
professor in a Scotch or German University. His 
historical attainments did not enable him to judge 
either the American War or the French Revolu 
tion any more profoundly than his less instructed 
friends. That is a proof, to be added to many 
others, of how far historical knowledge may be 
from giving political wisdom. But his experience 
of life as a country gentleman, a militia officer, a 
member of the House of Commons, a commissioner 
of trade, and a fine gentleman welcome in the best 
circles of Paris as well as of London certainly con- 
tributed to the breadth of view and cosmopolitan 
urbanity of the work which has made his name im- 
mortal. 

It only remains to say that the notes, both to the 
Autobiography and to the Letters, have been care- 
fully prepared, and add very much to the value of 
these volumes. Mr. Prothero is responsible for those 
which bear upon the letters ; Mr. Murray for those, 
added to Gibbon’s own, which illustrate the auto- 
biographies. 


“VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN 


REVISED. 


Tue InpIAN VILLAGE Community. By B. H. Baden- 
Powell, M.A., C.LE. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mr. B. H. BADEN-PoWELL is a high authority— 
perhaps also the most voluminous of contemporary 
writers —upon economical questions relating to land 
in India. Having produced, in 1893, three large 
volumes on the land system of British India, in 
which he surveyed minutely the whole field of pro- 
prietary and cultivating tenure, of rent, and of 
revenue assessments, he has now given us, in the 
book under review, a comprehensive scrutiny of 
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forms. He relies evidently upon the inexhaustible 
appetite for accurate knowledge and unlimited dis- 
cussion which is a note of the true scientific mind, 
and upon the taste for details which embodies the 
realistic spirit in art and literature, and is especially 
visible in the method of our latest historians. 

The village community is examined, as his title- 
page tells us, “with reference to the physical, 
ethnographic, and historical conditions of the 
(Indian) provinces.” According to this extensive 
plan of operations, the ground is prepared by a 
chapter on the geographical and physical features 
of India as they affect landholding. Then follow 
ethnographic considerations, beginning with the 
inevitable Aryan immigration; and, after a brief 
divergence into non-Aryan groups, we return by 
way of Vedic literature towards the Brahmanic 
easte system, the Indo-Scythic element, and the 
Mahomedan invasions. Other chapters are devoted 
to an analysis of the internal structure of tribes 
and clans, as correlated with village institutions, 
and to a thorough investigation and classification 
of every remarkable variety of the Indian com- 
munity. Upon the mass of new and valuable 
information collected by these researches Mr. 
Baden-Powell has erected a formidable battery 
against popular conceptions regarding collective 
ownership in India; and he has shown that 
the position taken up by the late Sir Henry 
Maine in his writings on Village Communities 
is by no means unassailable. Serious students 
of these questions will find their profit in read- 
ing the book carefully. The general reader, the 
man of intelligent interest in economic problems, 
who has hitherto sat contentedly at Maine’s feet, en- 
joying the intellectual luxury of absorbing luminous 
ideas and spacious generalisations, will probably be 
reluctant to gird up his loins again and to follow 
a new guide through a maze of rather intricate 
dissertation to less easily mastered conclusions. And 
we must admit some doubt whether Maine’s system 
of exposition, which did not cover all the ground, 
but yet stated or suggested in a few striking phrases 
the points actually made, the chief results of inquiry 
so far as it carried him, was not on the whole more 
effective for the purpose of lighting up the path of 
knowledge than the laborious presentation of mul- 
titudinous facts. We should add that Mr. Baden- 
Powell fully acknowledges the high value of Maine’s 
work. 

Mr. Baden-Powell’s argument is directed against 
the theory that collective ownership is a primary 
stage in the formation of village communities, re- 
presenting a group of persons connected (really or 
by a fiction) by common descent, and that in the 
course of time the joint ownership of the whole 
village splits up into separate shares held by smaller 
groups or families, which also in their turn subdivide 
into individual holdings. What he says, and in- 
deed proves, is that there are two main and primary 
forms of viliage tenure—the ownership collective 
by origin, as defined above, and also the Raiatwéri 
tenure, which began with the individual ownership 
springing out of the right acquired by each man in 
the land that he first cleared and cultivated by his 
own exertions. He agrees that many forms of 
property arose out of conquest by tribes and clans, 
out of the redistribution of land by the superior 
races; but he contends that tribal ownership 
did not, in many parts of India, lie at the base of 
proprietary rights, changing gradually into owner- 
ship by kinsfolk, and so through families into the 
separate lot of a household. Throughout many 
Indian provinces, especially in the Central and 
Southern regions, he finds the root of ownership in 
the natural right of the first cultivator of the waste. 
Rousseau traces the ruin of civil society to the 
crime of that selfish monopolist who first enclosed 
a field; but simple folk have always awarded him 
their thanks, and the best working title to exclusive 
possession. It is, of course, quite certain that in 
India, as everywhere else in the world, the first 





occupier of a piece of land held strong rights 
that were not always superseded by common 
ownership of the village or territory. It is no 
less certain that common holding, possession by 
a clan or brotherhood, was generally a matter 
of union for self-defence, or of agricultural con. 
venience, or of tribal organisation in perilous 
times. We do not see that the two systems 
necessarily interfered with each other; and we 
believe that Maine would have willingly recog- 
nised the co-existence of both. He does so virtually * 
in his acceptance of ‘‘a statement made to me that 
the agricultural traditions of India imply that the 
occupation of the rich Indian plains was a process 
rather of colonisation than of conquest.” What 
especially interested Maine was the stratification, 
in Upper India, of many communities, exhibiting 
upper and lower proprietary grades, and showing 
that while some families or groups had come in 
by the strong hand, others had been admitted by 
favour to a kind of inferior partnership in the 
common domain, and others as craftsmen or artisans. 
Common ownership of land in its various modifica- 
tions was a well-known and curious institution which 
Maine undertook to examine ; he did not affirm that 
it lay at the bottom of all proprietary tenures in 
India. 

However this may be, Mr. Baden-Powell's exten- 
sive inquiries into the origin of village tenure in 
India and into the manifold surroundings, physical, 
political, and economical, that have modified their 
form and influenced their growth, make it quite 
clear (if by anyone it is doubted) that Indian 
tenures cannot be classed under a single type, or 
traced back to a common origin. They spring out 
of a great miscellany of causes, chances, needs, and 
circumstances; they reflect a long and diversified 
contest against an uncertain climate and bad govern- 
ments ; they have been shaped by successive waves 
of conquering immigration. The village community, 
in short, is a very composite body, including a 
number of classes with very various rights and 
claims; and the problem for the English lawgiver, 
as Maine puts it, has been to translate all these cus- 
toms and traditional privileges into the legal language 
of proprietary relations. The points and processes 
which Maine briefly indicated by some broad yet 
close-fitting expressions, are often subjected by Mr. 
Baden-Powell to a very useful commentary, sup- 
ported by ample documentary evidence. It is 
possible to doubt whether he has materially shaken 
Maine's position, except by showing that some of 
his inductions were incomplete; but it is certain 
that the present volume contains a very searching 
analysis of village organisation in India. Mr. Baden- 
Powell also explains how the British Government 
has assimilated the village system with its adminis- 
trative economy, endeavouring to preserve and 
improve it, and converting it into a kind of local 
union for the modern purposes of road making, 
sanitation, police, the collection of rates, and the 
ordinary functions of petty self-government. For 
the benefit of those readers who pursue knowledge 
by short cuts and prefer to keep their heads clear 
of bewildering details, we may mention that a 
very fair general view of the argument, the issues 
stated for discussion, and the conclusions, may be 
obtained from the introductory chapter (I.), and 
from the excellent summary (chapter x ) with which 
the volume closes, 


AN ACCOMPLISHED AMATEUR. 


Tue Lire or Sir Kenetm Dicsy. By One of his 
Descendants. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


WE have chosen as a title for the subject of this 
singular and interesting biography a phrase which 
its author, after much deliberation, suggests as the 
fittest appreciation of the man. In an age of fine 





* In his “ Village Communities.” 
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and attractive personalities, Sir Kenelm Digby was 
conspicuous for his brilliancy and charm. He ex- 
celled in most of the accomplishments that became 
a gentleman. He dabbled in nearly all the arts that 
became a man of intellect. Famous as a courtier 
and diplomatist, still more famous as a man of 
fashion, a gallant fighter, a successful admiral, a 
romantic lover, a distinguished writer, a student 
of science, a theologian, a politician, and a poet; 
and endowed, moreover, with a handsome fortune, 
with a remarkably strong and graceful person, and 
with an eloquent and persuasive tongue, Sir Kenelm 
Digby bore, even in the heroic seventeenth century, 
a reputation which nearly all men envied and 
admired. As a public character, however, his 
actual achievements were comparatively small. He 
brought back from Italy thesecret of the “Sympathetic 
Powder.” He took part with his kinsman, Lord 
Bristol, in the unfortunate marriage negotiations 
at Madrid in 1623, which were foiled by the reckless 
intervention of Buckingham and Prince Charles. 
He won a naval victory at Scanderoon, one of the 
few victories which at that time accompanied the 
British flag. He made a good deal of money out of 
prizes, having, as his biographer tells us, always a 
keen eye to the main chance. He turned first 


Protestant and then Catholic—at _ seasons, 
to put it mildly, not disadvantageous to his 
worldly advancement. He was imprisoned for 


a short time by the Parliament, but did nothing 
for his sovereign in the Civil War. After that, he 
entered the service of Henrietta Maria, and continued 
to be closely attached to her during the rest of his 
public life, although that connection did not prevent 
him from protesting his “ passionate” devotion to 
Cromwell, and from expressing his desire to expose 
his life for the Protector, as he had already in a duel 
inperilled it to defend his master, Charles I. All 
through his career there is a curious mystery about 
the man—a very fine air of nobleness and romance 
upon the surface, and a rather uncomfortable 
suspicion of insincere worldliness beneath. But 
the picturesqueness of his story is undoubted ; and 
that effect is heightened, not diminished, by the 
judicious skill with which it is unfolded here. 

The most interesting part, however, of this 
attractive biography is the account of Sir Kenelm’s 
private life. As the son of Sir Everard Digby, who 
was executed for complicity in the Gunpowder Plot, 
a certain degree of tragic gloom was cast about his 
early years, and the same atmosphere enveloped the 
little girl, afterwards the famous beauty, with 
whom his history was closely intertwined. Venetia 
Stanley was the only daughter and heiress of Sir 
Edward Stanley, a younger son of the third Earl of 
Derby, and the grandchild of the Earl of Northumber- 
land who was beheaded for his share in the 
Northern rebellion of 1569. From her earliest 
days, when Ben Jonson sang her praises in her 
cradle, the little girl was a famous beauty, 
with “the most lovely sweet-turned face,” as 
Aubrey describes her, and with “delicate dark 
browne haire.”” The very first time that she ever 
met Kenelm Digby, they “grew so fond of each 
other’s company, that all who saw them said assur- 
edly that something above their tender capacity 
breathed this sweet affection into their hearts. They 
would mingle serious kisses amonge their innocent 
sports; and whereas other children of like age did 
delight in fond plays and light toys, these two would 
spend the day in looking upon each other's face, and 
in accompanying these looks with gentle sighs, which 
seemed to portend that much sorrow was laid up for 
their more understanding years.” This passage is 
taken from the “ Memoirs” of Sir Kenelm Digby, which 
form necessarily the chief material for his “ Life”: and 
it should be remembered that in those “Memoirs” the 
author never fails to represent himself in the most 
favourable and romantic light. The courseof true love, 
however, did not run smooth. As soon as Venetia 
came out, her beauty brought her a number of 





admirers, and one day, when she was driving off to 


meet Kenelm surreptitiously in Hyde Park, she was 
carried off by an impudent noble and imprisoned in 
an unknown house, whence she escaped by the help 
of her sheets out of the window, and made her way, 
after a desperate encounter with a wolf, to the home 
of a hospitable friend. After this Kenelm went to 
France, and “ within the flinty ribs of the contemp- 
tuous town” of Angers had a remarkable adventure. 
He was introduced, one day, by a back way to the 
Court ; and the Queen-Mother, Mar’a de Medicis, who 
was then corpulent and forty-seven, fell upon his 
neck and suddenly assured him of her royal 
affection. Kenelm, being only a boy of eighteen, 
and in love with Venetia, declined the lady’s over- 
tures, and in order to escape them, he spread the 
report that he was dead. Venetia, hearing this 
rumour, and receiving no letters from him, consented, 
after a period of bitter mourning, to marry Sir 
Edward Sackville, the young gentleman who had 
saved her from the wolf. Fate, however, then be- 
came kinder to the lovers. Kenelm came home to 
find Venetia still unwedded. Sackville proved false 
and Venetia true; and after a touching reconcili- 
ation, the boy and girl become man and wife. Sir 
Kenelm’s account, however, raises an unpleasant 
suspicion that he would not have married Venetia, 
had not she pawned her lands and jewels for his 
sake; and when he did marry her, he prevailed on 
her to keep the marriage secret, very much to the 
injury of her reputation. They seem, however, to 
have lived happily together, till Lady Digby died at 
thirty-two, after which Sir Kenelm took to dressing 
“like a hermite”’ and never shaved again. We must 
not follow any further the romantic story which this 
volume contains. It is extremely difficult to feel 
certain how much of it is only embroidery, and how 
much of it is true. It is also difficult to feel certain 
whether Sir Kenelm was more of a hero or of a 
humbug, and that difficulty his candid biographer 
evidently shares. We will only add that there are 
several admirable illustrations, and that we have 
rarely read a chapter of family history better worth 
writing, or written with more discretion and good 
taste. 


THE APOSTLES OF EVOLUTIONISM. 

CHARLES DARWIN AND THE THEORY OF NATURAL SELEC- 
TIonN. By Edward B. Poulton, M.A., F.R.S., ete., Hope 
Professor of Zoology at the University of Oxford. (The 
Century Science Series.) London, Paris and Melbourne ; 
Cassell & Co. 

PIONEERS OF EVOLUTION FROM THALES TO HUXLEY, WITH 
AN INTERMEDIATE CHAPTER ON THE CAUSES OF ARREST 
OF THE MOVEMENT. By Edward Clodd. With Portraits, 
London: Grant Richards. 


PROFESSQR POULTON has given us a very readable 
account of Darwin’s work. For his materials he is, 
of course, mainly indebted to the “ Life and Letters,” 
but many other sources have been laid under con- 
tribution. Some new material has been furnished 
by a correspondence with Darwin which Professor 
Meldola has put at his disposal. Chapters of special 
interest are that in which a full account is given of 
Huxley's views on natural selection, and the two on 
pangenesis. The rather detailed statement of the 
hypothesis by which Darwin tried to bring together 
all the facts of heredity is of great value in relation 
to recent controversies. Those who have thought of 
Huxley as a thoroughgoing Darwinian will be a little 
surprised to find that he always avoided committing 
himself to full acceptance of natural selection as the 
main cause of organic evolution, though he was 
convinced once for all by the “Origin of Species” 
that the general doctrine of “descent with modi- 
fication”"’ must be accepted in some form. Here we 
agree with Professor Poulton in thinking that 
Darwin's “magnificent confidence” in his theory 
was justified, and that Huxley looked for a kind 
of direct experimental verification which perhaps it 
does not admit of, and which, in view of endless 
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verifications of another kind, is needless. Huxley's 
final opinion, it is of interest to note, was that 
“until selective breeding is definitely proved to 
give rise to varieties infertile with one another, the 
logical foundation of the theory of natural selection 
is incomplete.” He does not seem, however, to have 
become impressed to the same extent as Darwin did 
with the importance of “ individual differences” as 
the material for natural selection. His Westminster 
Review article on the “ Origin of Species” (reprinted 
in “ Lay Sermons’) was found by Darwin, as we 
know from the “Life and Letters,” a little dis- 
appointing. The latent reason might be the stress 
Huxley laid on illustrations such as the “ Ancon 
sheep” and on cases of “ hexadactylism.” These are 
mere “single variations,” whereas Nature works on 
a number of slight coexistent variations correlated 
in a complex manner. Perhaps the fact that man’s 
conscious selection must inevitably work upon con- 
spicuous “ single variations” makes all the difference 
between this and “ natural selection”; the artificial 
formation of varieties not being to the full an imita- 
tion of Nature’s process. This is only one of the 
interesting points suggested by Professor Poulton's 
volume; there are many others, which want of space 
prevents us from referring to, but which will no 
doubt attract attention. 

Mr. Clodd’s very pleasantly written book includes 
more than its title would lead us to expect. The 
title—“ Pioneers of Evolution ’’—applies very well 
to the ancient evolutionists, and perhaps to all 
before Darwin; but when we come to the time of 
Darwin, we have passed beyond pioneers and arrived 
at founders. This seems to be recognised in the 
subdivision of parts, for only the ancient speculators 
dealt with in Part IL. “from Thales to Lucretius,” 
are spoken of as “pioneers.” After that we get 
divisions on “The Arrest of Inquiry” (50 a.p.- 
1600 A.D.), “ The Renascence of Science” (1600 a p, 
onwards), and “ Modern Evolution” (Darwin and 
Wallace, Spencer and Huxley). The “arrest of 
inquiry”’ might have been put with equal reason 
either later or earlier. Ancient philosophy went on 
for some time after 50 a.p., while in naturalistic 
speculation at least it had done little that was 
original for some time before that date. The modern 
“renascence of science” certainly ought to have 
been dated from before 1600. The work of Copernicus, 
as Mr. Clodd notes, had appeared in 1543. 

The last part of the book is the most completely 
satisfactory, for in the earlier parts, though Mr. 
Clodd has usually got at the right points of view, 
he is occasionally inaccurate in detail. One or two 
examples may be given. Acceptance of Aristotle's 
philosophy is ascribed to the Christian Fathers 
(p. 18), and we are afterwards told of Augustine 
that “this greatest of the Fathers of the Church 
sought, as has been remarked already, to bring the 
system of Aristotle, the greatest of ancient natural- 
ists, into line with Christian theology ” (p. 68). It is 
of course true that Aristotle remained traditionally 
one of the great authorities in philosophy; but 
it was not till the twelfth or thirteenth century 
that he acquired the pre-eminence accorded to him 
in the later scholasticism. With Augustine, it 
was the influence of Plato, among the Greek philo- 
sophers, that was predominant, as it remained for 
the earlier schoolmen. The following sentence 
about Epicurus is at least ambiguous: “As with 
Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, his teaching 
has been perverted, so that his name has become 
loosely identified with gross and sensual living” 
(p. 20). Does this mean that the teachings of 
Epicurus were understood in a perverted way by 
Zeno, or that Zeno’s own teachings have been 
simliarly perverted ? Who was “Collings the 
* Deist’” (p. 38)? IsCollins meant? It is difficult 
to see what can be the meaning of saying (p. 86) 
that the God of Spinoza is a “phenomenon.” 
Scientific writers ought by this time to have got 
out of the habit of describing “the theories of the 
medieval schoolmen” as “a monotonous record of 





unprogressive ideas.’ Even apart from Roger 
Bacon, who was of course an exceptional figure, 
and is referred to by Mr. Clodd, they were much 
more than this. When it is said that “ commerce, 
more than scientific curiosity, gave the impetus to 
the discovery that the earth is a globe” (p. 77), it 
ought to have been recalled that the ancient 
astronomers already knew that the earth was a 
globe, and that this was known in the Middle Ages 
to the instructed, though doubtless the knowledge 
counted for little till it was verified by navigators. 

Leaving details and coming to generalities, we 
quite agree with Mr. Clodd that “ nothing in science 
and art, and but little in theological speculations, at 
least among us Westerns, can be understood with- 
out reference to Greece ”—historically, that is to 
say. The unspeculative man of science, preoccupied 
with yesterday’s or to-day’s research, may find little 
in “the Ionians” ; but to the philosopher, and to the 
man of science with a tincture of philosophy, they 
will remain perennially interesting. Though, as we 
have seen, Mr. Clodd is rather unappreciative of 
medieval philosophy, he quite correctly sees that 
“Arab” philosophy was really Greek philosophy in 
the hands of a small body of thinkers among the 
Arabians, and that Mohammedanism as such can 
claim no credit for it. The modern historians of 
Christian scholasticism have shown that in Europe 
similarly medizval philosophy was at bottom a 
rationalistic movement—‘“ the revolution preparing 
itself,”’ This might have led him to contemplate it 
with more sympathy, in spite of its essentially 
dialectical rather than scientific character. 

In his account of modern Evolutionism, Mr. Clodd 
has taken special pains to bring out the originality 
of Mr. Spencer. It would, however, be more correct 
to call him “an Evolutionist before Darwin” than 
“a Darwinian before Darwin.” Besides putting 
forward prominently Kant’s anticipation of Laplace's 
nebular theory, Mr. Clodd gives (pp. 87-8) a remark- 
able passage in which Kant distinctly anticipates, 
though in very general terms, the doctrine of 
organic evolution. A passage given from Mr. 
Spencer's early essay on “ The Nebular Hypothesis ” 
is interesting in relation to his general philosophy ; 
but in the last sentence as quoted (p. 166) the 
meaning has been reversed by the omission of a 
“that.” 
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Ir is a welcome relief when the flood of current 
fiction brings to the reviewer's door such a story as 
“ Gilbert Murray "—not a story of the New Woman, 
or the new anything else, but simply a tale of real 
life, in which the old morals are enforced and the 
old realities of human existence made to play their 
proper part in the development of the plot. That 
riches are not everything—that they may, indeed, 
be less than nothing—is the primary moral of 
“Gilbert Murray’’; but the book teaches many 
another lesson, all making for righteousness, and 
it teaches them with a wit, a spirit, and a humour, 
that make us feel grateful to the author. At the 
outset of the story we are introduced to two young 
men with whom fate deals in a very different fashion 
on the same day. Gilbert Murray, the last male 
descendant of one of the oldest families, who has 
been brought up in the lap of luxury in the home 
in which many generations of his ancestors had 
lived, finds himself, on the death of his father, 
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suddenly reduced, not to comparative but to real 
and absolute poverty. The stately old house, the 
broad acres, all the appurtenances of established 
wealth, are suddenly swept from him, and he is left 
to fight his way in the world without a penny that 
he can call his own. Almost at the same hour, 
Reginald Jumper, the son of a small solicitor in 
a country town, learns that by the eccentric will of 
an old bachelor he has become the possessor of a 
beautiful house and a vast fortune. It is with the 
two lives thus suddenly removed from their original 
foundations that the story deals. Some may object 
that the theme is, after all, commonplace, but it is 
handled so deftly here that we feel that the com- 
monplace is only a synonym for the true. We have 
to mingle with real men and women, and there is 
much of the comedy of life in the description by 
the author of the treatment which the world 
accords to the ruined heir and the exalted 
parvenuw respectively. Gilbert Murray has, of 
course, a bitter lesson to learn, but upon the 
whole it is not so bitter as that which is imposed 
upon Reginald Jumper. The wholesomeness of 
work, the value of stern discipline, the glory and 
beauty of self-denial, are made apparent to the 
fallen man, and, happily for him, he is man enough 
to profit by the truth. To the son of the poverty- 
stricken attorney the smiling hypocrisy which waits 
at the gates of wealth, and the difficulties which a 
novel environment always brings in its train, are 
the facts with which he has to grapple. Small 
wonder if he fails at first to understand the truth, 
or to grasp the secret of the Dead Sea apples that 
are offered to him in such abundance. The story 
“ends well” in the traditional sense, and we are 
glad of it ; but it contains tragical chapters, in which 
the innermost heart of things is laid bare. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that “Gilbert Murray” 
is either a stodgy or a melancholy tale. If there is 
plenty of moral in the book, there is no moralising ; 
and it is by paths which are made delightful by the 
author’s knowledge of the world and conspicuous 
literary skill that we are brought to the desired 
end. The book is one which it is pleasant to have 
read, for it leaves a wholesome savour on the palate; 
and as it was pleasant to read it, so it is both a 
pleasure and a duty to speak well of it. 

The author of “ The Vigil” has given us, in “ Hans 
van Donder,” another of his remarkable stories of 
life in South Africa. We say remarkable, because 
Mr. Montague’s method is distinctly uncommon. 
Here, as in “The Vigil,’ he introduces us to a 
traveller who, meeting another man in the course of 
his wanderings, and being hospitably entertained by 
the stranger, hears from him in the course of a single 
evening the story of his life. It is not given to 
many writers to be able to tell a tale in this peculiar 
fashion. Mr. Montague, however, is able to do so; 
and in “ Hans van Donder,” as in “ The Vigil,” he 
achieves a distinct success. The old Boer hunter 
and farmer, who, having given the chance wayfarer 
shelter for a night, recounts to him the history of 
his life, was happy in having a story to tell. The 
tale is full of delightful adventures in sport and 
war, and is spiced with melodrama in the shape of 
a deadly feud between the narrator and an evil- 
minded cousin, who again and again tries to thwart 
his life. Those who like stories of this description, 
in which we are face to fate with Nature, and in 
which humanity itself seems to have reverted to its 
primeval simplicity, will heartily enjoy a perusal of 
“Hans van Donder.” Though brief, it is one of the 
best South African stories we have had for a long 
time past. 

“The Last Recruit of Clare’s’’ undoubtedly sug- 
gests rather strongly the “ Adventures of Brigadier 
Gerard.” It is a volume of episodes in the life of 
an Irish soldier of fortune in the French army; and 
the gentleman in question, who tells his story in 
the first person, seems to have drawn his delightful 
egotism in part from the Chevalier Barry Lyndon, 


of pious and immortal memory, and in part from | 





Mr. Conan Doyle’s hero of more modern times. But 
in spite of this fact, the story of Captain Anthony 
Dillon is one of exceptional interest, and some of 
the adventures he relates are admirably told. His 
experiences, for example, with his bitter enemy, 
Monsieur de Saverne, have the double spice of 
perilous adventure and baffling mystery; whilst the 
chapter entitled “ The Last Sacrament,” in which a 
cruel tale of domestic treachery of the worst kind 
is interwoven with the experiences of a brace of 
Jacobite fugitives, strikes us as having more than 
ordinary merit. These fictitious memoirs form a 
convenient vehicle for brilliant sketches of character 
as well as for exciting narratives of adventure. Mr. 
Keightley, even though he may have borrowed the 
first idea of his hero from some other source, owes 
nothing to anybody but himself for the success 
with which he has developed his plot and made 
Mr. Anthony Dillon a person of real interest and 
substance in the eyes of his readers. 

Mr. Stanley Weyman has set the fashion of 
historical romance-writing, and his excellent ex- 
ample has been followed, with varying success, by 
a goodly number of imitators. We are casting no 
imputation upon Mr. A. E. Aldington, the author 
of “ The Queen's Preferment,” when we remark that 
his bright and interesting little story is distinctly 
reminiscent of the novels of Mr. Weyman. The 
resemblance is too marked to escape notice; but the 
book is sufficiently attractive to obtain recognition 
on its own merits, and to warrant the hope that in 
due time Mr. Aldington will develop a style of his 
own, and feel no further need for borrowed inspira- 
tion. The title of “The Queen’s Preferment” is derived 
from the fact that the gallant young hero, Master Guy 
Ratcliffe, meets with the stirring and perilous adven- 
tures narrated within its pages in the pursuit of for- 
tune and the Queen's favour—the Queen being Eliza- 
beth, and the period 1580. Master Ratcliffe is a loyal 
and chivalrous youth, the scion of an honourable 
Sussex family, and he pines to distinguish himself by 
some deed of gallant enterprise, in the hopes of thus 
achieving both fame and fortune. To prove his 
mettle, Elizabeth despatches him secretly upon an 
adventure requiring not only bravery but tact; and 
Guy, brave as a hero of romance must inevitably 
be, is by no means gifted with a subtle intellect. 
Pitting his untrained wits, therefore, against the 
cunning and resource of the Jesuit priests whom he 
has orders to entrap, the poor youth finds himself 
involved in a series of alarming episodes, some of 
which are shared by the charming damsel who never 
fails to turn up in a story of this kind. The strange 
adventures of young Ratcliffe and his ladylove are 
related with an abundance of spirit, and the author's 
passing glimpses of Queen Elizabeth are very well 
conveyed. The lion-hearted daughter of Henry 
VIII. lacks none of her pride or passion in Mr. 
Aldington’s brief sketch ; whilst the vivacity of her 
speech is quite lifelike. The author might, we 
fancy, have worked out his plot more advantageously, 
for it strikes one as being a trifle confused in motive; 
but, on the whole, “The Queen’s Preferment” is a 
pleasant and promising tale. 

The ingenuous author of “ Dorothy Lucas” has 
produced one of those hopelessly inane novels which 
absolutely succeed in amusing the reader by their 
very foolishness. Not that Mr. Edgar D. C. Bolland 
has tried to be amusing, for the want of humour 
in this book is almost as remarkable as its want 
of breeding; but it positively bristles with good 
things in the shape of social solecisms, grammatical 
lapses, and crudities of every description. The plot 
is concerned with the love-affairs of a young artist 
who falls in love with a pretty girl travelling 
casually by train with him. He manages to procure 
what the author gracefully calls “an intro.” to her 
family, and his subsequent wooing is only interrupted 
by the advent of the usual bold bad Baronet, who 
wooes the young lady (with dishonourable intentions) 
on his own account, and even succeeds in abducting 
her in the fine old crusted style of melodrama. We 
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need hardly indicate the remainder of the plot, 
which runs throughout on the most conventional 
lines. The story is altogether feeble, commonplace, 
and preposterously unreal. 


MORE MARCH MAGAZINES. 


THe most “actual” article in the National Review 
—which, however, is no less readable than usual—is 
“Some Home Truths about Rhodesia,” by Mr. Fair- 
bridge, the editor of the Rhodesia Herald. Mr. Fair- 
bridge, who offered his evidence to the South African 
Committee, but cannot wait in England till they are 
ready to take it, now points out that the Chartered 
Company have far too much on their hands to 
manage the government of Mashonaland. Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson explains that the so-called 
“ fortification of London” is meant simply to delay 
an attacking force for a few days till its com- 
munications could be cut. But he complains that 
the Volunteer Artillery have never been exercised 
in the positions assigned to them in the scheme of 
defence in 1889. There is a very attractive article on 
Gibbon by Mr. Leslie Stephen ; some capital remin- 
iscences of the Oxford Union, by an ex-President 
who has won fame in Australia; and America re- 
ceives the usual attention, including an excellent 
article on Mr. Cleveland by one of the leader- 
writers of the New York Evening Post, and the 
customary counteractives to the influence of the 
Times correspondent in that city. 

In Cosmopolis Sir Charles Dilke has a very 
striking article on that last phase of J. S. Mill's life 
when he had broken with the Individualist tradi- 
tions of his upbringing and was busy with his 
movement for Land Tenure Reform. The article 
contains passages from unpublished letters, and 
reveals that Mill went as far as the Comtists in 
desiring our intervention in the Franco-German 
War. Professor Max Miiller gives some amusing 
“Literary” (and other) “ Recollections” of Thackeray, 
Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold; and in the French 
section there are some interesting unpublished 
letters of Turguenieff. The most striking, as well 
as the most readable, of the German articles is M. H. 
Vambéry’s on Tarkish Reforms in the last forty 
years. The reforms are social and intellectual, and 
the author contrasts the old-fashioned Turks as 
he recollects them with the new generation, per- 
vaded with the desire for Western education and 
thoroughly political. If only they were likely to 
get a chance! 

The freshest articles in the Progressive Review are 
in the signed portion. Mr. Cronwright Schreiner's 
summary of the evils brought about by the Jameson 
Raid in South Africa—including the indefinite delay 
of South African Federation—is valuable and 
authoritative. Mr. Harbutt Dawson (“The Kaiser 
and the Social Empire’’) assumes too readily that 
that volatile potentate has not lost his earlier interest 
in social problems. The articles on the Progressive 
movement in France and in Italy have a special 
value, as giving views seldom (if ever) represented in 
the English Press. 

In the New Review special prominence is given to 
an article (in French) by “A French Resident at 
Johannesburg,” which exposes the extraordinary 
disadvantage to the Government and the public, and 
the extraordinary advantages to some unspecified 
politicians, of the dynamite monopoly in the Trans- 
vaal. Mr. Arthur Morrison defends himself and the 
realism of “The Child of the Jago" against Mr. 
Traill with considerable force. In “The Foreigner 
in the Farmyard” Mr. E. E. Williams is less Protec- 
tionist and more wholesomely insistent on English 
woodenness than usual. And we must not omit 
ail mention of Mr. Fox-Bourne’s “ Congo Failure.” 

The New Century Review has got together a 
strong list of contributors. Mr. Horwill, as a Non- 
conformist minister, urges that Biblical teaching in 











Board schools need not necessarily be satisfactory 
after all, and so makes for the secular plan favoured 
by some Churchmen ; Mrs. L. T. Meade advocates the 
training of novelists in style and other branches of 
their calling —but what are the minor magazines 
for? and how dull the stories would be !—and there 
is an interesting, but to our mind rather strained, 
parallel by Dr. Aveling between Darwin and Marx. 
The Review provides a great deal of good reading 
for sixpence, but as yet it has acquired no other 
specific character. 

The Investors’ Review contains an article of very 
high importance on the lavish warlike expenditure 
of Europe, including a strong condemnation of our 
naval programme. The author draws a tantalising 
picture of “ what might have been” supposing that 
the debts and naval expenditure of the Great 
Powers had remained as in 1869. As it is, Europe 
is probably tending towards a day when the people 
will say, “We have lost all, and must perish” ; 
we at any rate are going that way by the unex- 
ampled rapidity with which our coal is being 
exhausted. The article ought to be presented to the 
German Emperor. A _ pessimistic article on the 
treatment of Indian famines in the same review is 
hardly balanced by Mr. Bhownaggree’s optimism on 
the same subject in To-morrow. That oddly shaped 
but handy and readable little periodical also contains 
an amusing article on the dramatic critics and the 
stage by Mr. Stanley Jones. 

The Allantic Monthly (Gay & Bird) is an ex- 
ceptionally strong number. Professor Fiske is very 
hopeful as to the future of Arbitration and the 
Treaty ; there is a striking review of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s career by Mr. Woodrow Wilson—he is repre- 
sented as a direct, fearless, blunt man, free from 
party trammels; and Professor Gildersleeve gives 
some amusing experiences of modern Sparta, with 
its oranges and ready-made clothing store—run 
by a Greek, last from Brooklyn. There is much 
besides, including fiction, and a notable article on 
Venus—a dead world, like the moon. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue book which Mr. John Burroughs has just written in appre- 
ciation of Walt Whitman is an interesting, though at the 
same time a strangely unequal, piece of writing. The point 
of view from which Mr. Burroughs starts is explained by himself 
with refreshing candour : “ I have accepted Whitman entire and 
without reservation. It was clear enough to me that he was to 
be taken as a whole or not at all.” Most people, we imagine, 
even those who admit ungrudgingly the virile genius of this 
typical son of the American soil, would prefer to adopt another, 
and, we think, a more excellent way. In other words, they 
would just reverse Mr. Burroughs’s method, and those of other 
ecstatic hero-worshippers, by keeping a level head and accepting 
the redoubtable Walt with reservations, and his writings —some of 
which are neither remarkable in substance nor style—in selections. 
Whitman has been described—and, we think, happily—as the 
Laureate of the Democracy of America; but this is much too 
modest a claim to make on his behalf to suit the extravagant 
raptures of Mr. Burroughs. He beggars the language of com- 
pliments on his idol’s behalf and throws his adjectives about with 
the prodigal munificence of Mr. Swinburne in his less guarded 
moments. We are quite ready to admit that Whitman at least 
was a very fine fellow; but why all this hysterical pother about 
his gospel, his new revelation of life, his union of ‘‘ Darwinian 
and Dantesque” qualities? We are assured that Whitman 
is “rooted in the very basic structure of his age”; but 
that is a hard saying—who can bear it? Yet, after all, 
it is only one star in a constellation of compliments, and 
therein lies the weakness of a book which in other directions 
*Wutrmayn. A Study. By John Burroughs. London: Archibald 
Constable & Co. 
THe GarvDEN OF ROMANCE. 
Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
& Co. ° 
A Drrecrory or Tittep Persons FoR THE YEAR 1897. Designed as 
a Companion to ‘‘ Whitaker's Almanack.’’ London: 12, Warwick 
Lane, Paternoster Row, 
EvGranp’s ATTAINMENT OF COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. 
London : Elliot Stock. 
Tue Fovr First Tutncs, AND OTHER Essays. By J. E. A. Brown, 
Author of ‘‘ Thoughts Through the Year,”’ ‘‘ From Advent to All 
Saints,”’ etc. London: Elliot Stock. 


Romantic Tales of all Time. Chosen and 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
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has substantial merits. There was a good deal of very coarse 
clay in Walt Whitman, and a good deal of rather noisy rant, but 
he has said many things that ara lovely and excellent, ia spite 
of his deplorable audacity of speech in certain directions, and 
that he was a true poet and a man of vision is not more open to 
question than that he was an American and a lover of his kind. 
Mr. Burroughs seems to us to excel in the biographical and 
personal chapters of his book, but when he gets to Whitman's 
relation to art. literature, life and morals, his rhapsodies run 
away with his jadgment, and we confess that we cannot follow 
him with any degree of patie nee. The artless kindliness and 
swift, tender sympathy of Whitman's impulsive nature leaps 
beautifully to light in a touching description of his visits to the 
wounded soldiers in hospital during the Civil War. He seems 
to have acted in that great crisis like a veritable Good Samari- 
tan: “From cot to cot the men ealled him, often in tremulous 
tones or in whispers; they embraced him; they touched his 
hand; they gazed at him. To one he gave a few words of 
cheer; for another he wrote a letter home; to others he gave an 
orange, a few comfits, a cigar, a pipe and tobacco, a sheet of paper 
or a postage stamp, all of which and many other things were in 
his capacious haversack. From another he would receive a 
dying message for mother, wife, or sweetheart; for another, he 
would promise to go an errand; to another, some special friend, 
very low, he would give a manly farewell kiss. He did the 
things for them no nurse or doctor could do, and he seemed to 
leave a benediction at every bedside as he passed along. The 
lights had gleamed for hours in the hospital before he left it, 
and as he took his way towards the door, you could hear the 
voices of many a stricken hero calling, * ‘Walt, Walt! Come 
again, come again!’ Walt Whitman as a human document, as 
well as a poet, is a supremely interesting study, and those who 
will read Mr. Burroughs in selections and with reservations 
will find much that is valuable on the score of insight in his 
estimate. 

Mr. Ernest Rhys thinks that the old taste for the classic tale 
has revived in recent years, under the spell of certain modern 
imaginative masters in fiction, and therefore he has deemed it 
well to bring together, in “ The Garden of Romance,” some of 
the great appeals in this kind of writing which belong to all 
time and are independent of passing caprice. It may be as well to 
let Mr. Rhys explain the scope of his book himself, especially as 
he has the good sense to do so with admirable brevity: “ From 
the East, where romance may be said to have begun—whence 
we have taken an ‘Arabian Night’—to the extreme West, 
where Hawthorne and Edgar Poe gave the art a new effect; 
from Sir Thomas Malory to Sir Walter Scott, from Sterne to 
Hans Andersen, we have ranged to get all the v =P in excel- 
lence, all the delight of stories wonde rfully well told, to be 
had within so small a space.” Amongst the great storytellers 
who are placed under contribution are Boceaccio, Malory, 
Cervantes, Smollett, Washington Irving, Sir Walter Scott, and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Imagination and fancy have their perfect 
work in these pages, and in reading them we feel ourselves to 
be, to borrow a phrase of Marion Crawford’s, with the Im- 
mortals 

‘ Whitaker's Almanack ” has long cut a useful figure in the 
world of letters as an unpretending work of reference. There 
are always, however, to enterprising publishers, new worlds to 
conquer, and therefore we are now confronted with a companion 
volume, which invades society under the title of “ Whitaker's 
Dictionary of Titled Persons.” It proves to be a sort of A B C 
Guide to people of rank from the Queen on the throne to the 
meanest subject who has received the honour of knighthood. 
We confess that we were under the impression that there were 
already books enough, big and little, devoted to more or less 
elaborate lists of what used to be called the quality. There 
seems to be, however, an insatiable appetite for information of 
this kind, and as this latest manual has been compiled with 
eare and is marked by accuracy, it will doubtless not miss a 
welcome with the rest. 

Amongst other short studies of great subjects which have 
reached us is a slim volume which attempts to trace with his- 
torical method as well as insight “ England’s Attainment of 
Commercial Supremacy.” It is assuredly not a book which 
allt: anced students of the economic progress of the nation will 

judge worthy of much account; but the general reader, or 
thoughtful lads on the threshold of a commercial career, will 
find in its pages a brief epitome of the struggle which has eul- 
minated in England’s supremacy in the markets of the world. 
Mr. Tipper writes modestly, and is careful to give his authori- 
ties; bnt he has chosen too small a canvas for his pictare, and 
this renders his picture of a great and intricate movement some- 
what difficult to understand. The absence of a good map isa 
distinct drawback to such a work, and the publisher ought to 
have insisted on the necessity of an index. 

There are ideas and the courage of them in Mr. J. E. Brown’s 
‘The Four First Things, and Other Essays”; and there is also 
a pleasant literary flavour, and now and then a touch of gentle 
but genuine fancy. They discuss a variety of great but familiar 
themes, and, amongst the rest, childhood, character, love, eom- 
promise , the secret of attractiveness, the sense of humour in its 
relation to a future state, and other subjects which have 
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Here is a passage, picked 
stand as a fair average 
teaching of the book. It is 
from the essay on the secret of attractiveness: ‘ Those 
rare persons who seem t> have the gift of attractiveness 
all round have probably noble and unselfish minds, believing in 
the existence in others of the good they seek for, while often 
going hungry themselves. This class of people generally 
possess that charm of manner which is so powerful even when 
adopted for a purpose, or existing naturally without springing 
from heavenly charity, but which, when rooted in love, seems 
as if it must conquer the world. The fact of their general 
attractiveness goes far to prove that there is hope for us all, 

To be attracted by goodness, even spasmodically or for a time, 

is a proof that we are not wholly devoid of a desire for it in 
ourselves; that amid the counter-attractions of worldliness and 
selfishness and sensuality there is something in our souls to 
which the beauty of holiness can and does appeal.” There is 
much that is beautiful in the imaginative as well as ethical 
sense in these pages. 
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